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THE QUEEN IN POLITICS. 


A controversy to which it is not necessary to make minute 
reference here has raised the question of the part played by the 
Queen in the conduct of public business. The common idea, which 
according to Mr. Bagehot prevailed in his youth among the 


peasantry of Somersetshire, was that the Sovereign did everything.. 


The extension of popular education and the diffusion of general 
enlightenment have led to the precisely opposite impression, that the 
Sovereign does nothing. The ignorance which is half knowledge is 
often as misleading as the lie that is half a truth. Her Majesty, 
like the queen of the nursery rhyme, is supposed to spend her time 
‘‘ eating bread and honey,” or in some employment as remote from 
public concern. ‘They that wear soft raiment are in kings’ 
houses,”’ and their function is to be the wearers of soft raiment. 
Macaulay in one of his essays describes the street-porter’s view of 
the Ministerial crisis which, when he wrote, was occupying the 
public mind. ‘‘So Lord Goderich says, ‘I cannot manage this 
business: I must go out.’ So the King says, says he, ‘ Well, 
then, I must send for the Duke of Wellington—that’s all.’”* If 
the Ministerial crisis of 1880 were described with a similar 
Herodotean simplicity, according to the now prevalent conception 
of a Ministerial crisis, the supposed conversation would run thus: 
**So Lord Beaconsfield says, ‘These elections have gone against. 
me,’ he says, ‘and there’s no use in my trying to stop in any 
longer. You must send for Lord Hartington,’ he says. So the 


* Macaulay: Miscellaneous Writings (ed. 1865), p. 108. 
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Queen says, ‘May not I send for Mr. Gladstone, or, at any rate, 
for Lord Granville?’ ‘No,’ says Lord Beaconsfield: ‘you must 
send for Lord Hartington: he’s your man.’ ‘ Well, then,’ she 
says, ‘I suppose I must, since you say so.’” It seems to be 
commonly believed that the Sovereign is simply a pageant out of 
doors, and a puppet in what used to be called the closet; that she 
cannot come to a decision without taking somebody’s advice, and 
that then she must come to the decision which she is advised to 
adopt; that she cannot take a step without leaning upon some- 
body’s arm, and can move only as she is moved. So far as I have 
seen, all the journals, with the single exception of the Saturday 
Review, which took part in the controversy about the Ministerial 
change of 1880, assumed that Lord Beaconsfield was by constitu- 
tional necessity and moral depravity the prime mover in what was 
represented as an intrigue for the exclusion of Mr. Gladstone from 
office. He therefore recommended the Queen—not merely to ignore 
Mr. Gladstone, but—to pass over Lord Granville, whose devotion to 
his old chief was well-known, and to send for Lord Hartington, 
a@ man younger than either of them, and of less experience 
in public affairs and in the functions of a Parliamentary leader. 
The recommendation of ,the out-going Minister, according to this 
view of the working of our political system, is practically an 
instruction which the Sovereign has no alternative but to act 
upon. 

This grotesque conception of the office of the Monarch, during 
the period which intervenes between the resignation of one Minister 
and the appointment of another, is probably due to the misinterpre- 
tation of two current phrases. ‘The Queen reigns, but does not 
govern.” But this does not mean that she takes no part in the 
government. The Houses of Parliament legislate, but do not 
govern, though they, and one of them more particularly, have a 
good deal to do with the government. The other misleading 
words are ‘‘ Ministerial responsibility ’—misleading because they 
are applied to a state of things in which Ministerial responsibility 
has necessarily ceased to exist. The right of advising the Sovereign 
depends on the Minister having the confidenée of the majority of 
the House of Commons, to which he is responsible for the advice 
he gives, and for such action as may be taken upon it: “the 
Queen can do no wrong.’’ But the Minister whose resignation has 
been tendered and accepted, though he still holds office in order 
to carry on the routine of administration until his successor shall 
be appointed, has from the nature of the case forfeited (or, if his 
resignation follows on a general election or on an adverse vote in 
the new Parliament, failed to win) the confidence of the House of 
Commons. It would be an usurpation on his part, calling for 
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rebuke, and perhaps for Parliamentary censure, if he presumed, in 
his character of Ministerial locum tenens or care-taker, to tender his 
unasked advice to the Sovereign. Lord Beaconsfield was too good 
a courtier to fail in deference to the autocracy of the Queen in the 
single incident of the Royal office to which the word autocracy can 
be applied. His monarchical doctrine was too high to permit him 
to intrude upon ground which is reserved for the Sovereign alone, 
even if his acquaintance with English history and politics did not 
suffice to guard him from the mistake in etiquette and constitu- 
tional usage which is attributed to him. Of course, the Queen, if 
she had chosen, might have asked for his opinion, as the privy 
councillor and peer at the moment nearest to her, in both capaci- 
ties constitutionally entitled to counsel her. But she was neither 
bound to ask for it nor bound to take it if given. Proximity, it is 
true, goes for something, and close and first-hand acquaintance 
with affairs. But, after allowing for these things, it may perhaps 
be said that the outgoing Prime Minister is the very last person 
whose opinion ought to be taken, because, even if we attribute to 
him the most chivalrous sense of duty to his Sovereign and his 
country, it is scarcely possible that he should completely lay aside 
the personal feelings generated by conflict, and the instinct of a 
political leader to do the best for his party and the worst, or at any 
rate only the second best, for his opponents. The idea that the 
outgoing Prime Minister authoritatively recommends to the 
Sovereign the statesman for whom she shall send—that is to say, 
that he practically nominates his successor, and in so doing 
decides the character and to a great extent the personal compo- 
sition of the new Cabinet,—is almost too absurd for statement, 
though it seems not to be too absurd for general belief. The 
Emperor Napoleon might almost as naturally have been trusted 
with the selection of the commander of the English forces : in which 
case, we may be sure, the Duke of Wellington would not have 
fought at Waterloo, nor would there have been any Waterloo to be 
lost and won. : 

It is the right and duty of the Queen, if the situation is not 
perfectly clear to her own mind, to seek further information from 
the knowledge, and light from the sagacity, of persons supplied 
with either, whether they be peers, or privy councillors, or mere 
observers of affairs. But, though these persons may enlarge or 
correct the Sovereign’s materials for judgment, the judgment is 
hers alone. This is true, as Mr. Gladstone has pointed out, of the 
ordinary exercise of sovereignty, in which the Queen is sheltered 
by the responsibility of her Ministers. But there is one exception, 
he goes on to say, to the Sovereign’s right of free counsel, an 
exception which does not admit of being reduced to a formula, but 
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which, in practice, is easily recognized, and on which right feeling 
and a sense of the becoming will act with infallible discernment. 
It would not be proper for the Queen to prepare herself for those 
discussions with her Ministers which contribute as much, perhaps, 
as the deliberations of the Cabinet to the shaping of public policy, 
by taking counsel with the leaders of the Opposition.* If this 
limitation be reasonable with respect to the ordinary conduct of 
business under a settled administration, it is certainly not less 
valid at that critical moment when the character of an administra- 
tion is definitely determined by the selection of the statesman who 
is to form it and preside over it. The absurdity, already dwelt 
upon, of the doctrine that the outgoing Prime Minister has 
practically the nomination of his successor is deducible from the 
general doctrine that the Queen should not take counsel with the 
leaders of the Opposition upon the measures and policy of her 
Ministers. Nor is there any necessity that she should do so. Her 
Majesty has probably a much better knowledge of the characters 
and capacities of the eminent statesmen who have been her 
confidential servants than they have of each other. She knows 
Mr. Gladstone probably better than Lord Beaconsfield did. She 
understood Lord Beaconsfield, it may reasonably be assumed, 
more thoroughly than Mr. Gladstone was able to do. The 
colloquies of the closet are more confidential than the conversa- 
tions of political rivals behind the Speaker’s chair,—to say nothing 
of debate and dialogue across the table. The Queen, after more 
than half a century of sovereignty, must have as just an apprecia- 
tion of the position of the leading politicians in Parliament, of 
their relations to each other, to the several sections of their 
respective parties, and to those parties as a whole, of their 
influence in the House of Commons independently of party, and 
their authority in the country, as the venerable Father of the 
House himself, or any other Parliamentary veteran. 

To use Mr. Gladstone’s words: ‘“‘ The Sovereign, as compared 
with her Ministers, has, because she is the Sovereign, the advan- 
tages of long experience, wide survey, elevated position, and entire 
disconnection from the bias of party.”+ This experience, at once 
continuous and infinitely varied, is a training for the conduct of 
public business which, except the Queen herself, no person in 
her realm has or can have. It qualifies her for ‘‘ the exercise 
of a direct and personal influence in the whole work of Govern- 
ment,” for which (to use once more Mr. Gladstone’s words) the 
admirable arrangements of the Constitution, completely shielding 
her from personal responsibility, have left ample scope.t This 


* Gladstone’s Gleanings of Past Years, Vol. I. p. 73. 
+ Gladstone’s Gleanings, p. 41. { Ibid. 
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participation applies to the ordinary working of the political 
machine. If the Queen cannot bring the Ministers to her way of 
thinking, and they possess the confidence of the House of Commons, 
and presumably of the country, she will acquiesce in their pro- 
posals. Oftener, perhaps, than is suspected, there is a process of 
give-and-take, and a reasonable harmony is established, more 
closely corresponding to the intentions of both parties to it than 
the unreconciled proposals of either. The late Lord Derby bore 
public testimony in the House of Lords to the great and beneficial 
influence which the Queen had exercised on public affairs in the 
discharge of those duties of her office which Mr. Gladstone describes 
in the essay from which we have quoted a few sentences.* The Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary, even when they are not one 
and the same person, are usually supposed to possess a sort of 
joint dictatorship in foreign affairs, which is practically a single 
dictatorship wielded by that Minister who is the stronger of 
the two. When the Foreign Minister was the elder Pitt, the 
younger Fox, Castlereagh, Canning, or Palmerston, the premiership 
of Newcastle, Devonshire, Rockingham, Portland, Liverpool, and 
Grenville gave no real supremacy. Lord Palmerston in our own 
days was supreme at the Foreign Office under Lord Grey, Lord 
Melbourne, and, until their quarrel, Lord John Russell. On the 
other hand, such First Ministers as the younger Pitt and Canning, 
Wellington, and Lord Palmerston were practically Foreign Minis- 
ters also, though they did not ostensibly combine the two offices. 
The Cabinet, if we are to believe complaints sometimes heard, is 
often as much in the dark while foreign policy is being shaped as 
the House of Commons itself. But, as Mr. Morley points out in 
his essay on the Cabinet, which forms, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing chapter of his sketch of Walpole, the Queen can appeal from 
the Prime Minister, or any other Minister, to the Cabinet as a 
whole, and did so in the troubled period of 1859-61.t This salutary 
recourse by the Sovereign to a sort of Ministerial referendum call- 
ing into life the suspended ‘authority of the Cabinet as a whole, 
probably saved England from the recognition of the Southern 
States, as a few years later it may have prevented the participa- 
tion of this country in a war against the two great German Powers 


in behalf of Denmark. But in these cases, as in others analogous, - 


it was not the mere will of the Sovereign which prevailed against 
the First Minister or the Foreign Minister, but her superior dis- 
cernment and prudence, acting on and through the Cabinet. In- 
dependent kingship in England, Mr. Gladstone says, died when 
George IV. surrendered his personal opposition to the Roman 


** Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. cxxx. p. 103. 
+ Morley’s Walpole, p. 159. 
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Catholic Relief Act.* It is sometimes said that it revived under 
his brother in 1834, when William IV. dismissed the Ministry of 
Lord Melbourne, which was still in possession of a majority of the 
House of Commons, and sent “‘ the hurried Hudson” to summon 
Sir Robert Peel from Italy. Though holding that the King’s con- 
duct was unwise, as the result proved it to be, Mr. Gladstone 
denies that it put any strain on the Constitution, inasmuch as it 
was an appeal from the Ministry to the country.+ On similar 
grounds Mr. Albert Dicey has vindicated the action of George III., 
in 1783, in dismissing the Coalition and calling Mr. Pitt to power. 
It is quite possible that a leader of the Opposition in our day 
might hold that the Queen would not put any strain on the Con- 
stitution if she were to dismiss a Minister who, though still retain- 
ing a majority in the House of Commons, might seem, on the 
evidence of bye-elections and on other grounds, to have lost the 
confidence of the country. It may be doubtful whether Lord 
Salisbury would have disapproved this intervention of the Sovereign 
in 1884, or whether Mr. Gladstone would not have found it as 
Constitutional in 1891 or ’92 as he believes it to have been in 
1834. 

Whatever may be the limits and conditions of the Queen’s 
authority in the ordinary processes of government, it is without 
limits and conditions other than those imposed by good sense and 
a regard for the public well-being—an understanding, in one word, 
of the political situation—in the interval between the resignation 
of one Minister and the summoning of his destined successor. 
“The whole power of the State” (to quote Mr. Gladstone once 
more) “ periodically returns on to the Royal hands when a Ministry 
is changed.” ¢ <A passage in Sir Robert Peel’s speech in 1846 is 
classical, and has passed into text-books of the Constitution. For 
that reason, though it is, or ought to be, well known, it is worth 
while to cite it. Correcting the statements of the newspapers that 
on his resignation he-had advised Her Majesty to send for Lord 
John Russell, he said: ‘‘I offered no opinion as to the choice of a 
successor. That is almost the only act which is the personal act 
of the Sovereign : it is for the Sovereign to determine in whom her 
confidence shall be placed.’’§ In the Ministerial complications of 
1850, Lord John Russell, writing to the Prince Consort, expresses 
his satisfaction at the fact that the action of the Queen has been 
such as to remove the danger, which he apprehended, “that the 
prerogative of the Crown might pass to the House of Commons.” || 
The theory that the prerogative of the Crown has passed to the 

* Gladstone’s Gleanings, vol. i. p. 88. + Gleanings, vol. i. pp. 38 and 78. 


t Gleanings, vol. i., p. 88. § Hansard, vol. lxxxiii. p. 1004. 
|| Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, vol. ii. p. 349. 
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leader of the Opposition, which has survived for nearly half-a- 
century the formal contradiction given by Sir Robert Peel, has been 
sufficiently refuted. There is more plausibility in the contention 
that it has passed to the House of Commons. The Prime Minister, 
it is said, is practically though indirectly nominated by the Parlia- 
mentary majority. It would be more correct to say that since 
1868 he is practically though indirectly nominated by the country ; 
for it is the habit of the Prime Minister, since Mr. Disraeli’s set 
the example, to recognize at once his defeat at the polls and not 
to wait for a formal vote of want of confidence in the new 
House of Commons. Normally, there are two parties in the 
State, each with its recognized chief, who is the natural and 
inevitable head of any administration, drawn from the party te 
which he belongs. He must more than any other command 
the confidence of the majority of the House of Commons, though 
this does not necessarily involve his being a Member of the House 
of Commons. The selection of the late Lord Derby and of the 
Maquis of Salisbury was made in conformity with this rule quite 
as much as the choice of Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone. 
Ordinarily the appointment makes itself. There is usually one 
statesman who is first, with all the rest nowhere. But there are 
emergencies in which this automatic action of the Constitution 
fails. The first instance in the present reign was in the year 
1850, when Lord Palmerston avenged himself on Lord John 
Russell's ejectment of him from the Foreign Office by putting him 
in a minority on the Militia Bill. Lord John Russell resigned ; 
the late Lord Derby (then Lord Stanley), Lord Aberdeen, and 
Lord John himself failed to construct a new, or to reconstruct 
the old, administration; and the Queen had recourse to the 
advice of the Duke of Wellington. The problem which had to be 
solved was submitted to the Duke in a memorandum, which is a 
State paper of a high order, in substance and by adoption, and in 
some measure probably in authorship the Queen’s.* The history of 
the negotiations shows how real and vital is the action of the 
Crown when the most critical task in the conduct of public 
business has to be performed. President Lincoln’s well-known 
advice not to swop horses in crossing a stream is sound, perhaps, in 
American politics. A Ministerial crisis, usually occurring when 


great issues are involved, is in its essence the swopping of horses — 


while crossing a stream; and the exchange, sometimes at least, 
requires greal skill and management. 

In 1852, on the resignation of Lord Derby, Her Majesty, 
instead of submitting to the recommendation of the outgoing 
Minister as to the choice of his successor, acted upon her own 

* Life of the Prince Consort, vol ii. pp. 346-354, 
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clear and sagacious discernment of the situation. ‘‘ The Queen 
felt that the time had now come for the formation of a strong 
Administration, and for closing the unsatisfactory epoch of 
government upon sufferance which had resulted from the dis- 
organization of parties since 1846.”* With that view she asked 
for the counsels of Lord Aberdeen and Lord Lansdowne, men who 
though members respectively of the Conservative and the Liberal 
parties, can scarcely be considered partisans. In 1859 there 
was an embarrassment of another kind. The defeat of Lord 
Derby’s second Administration made a Liberal Administration 
inevitable. The Liberal party had two chiefs, each of whom had 
been Prime Minister and led the House of Commons. Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John Russell agreed that in the event of 
either being sent for by the Queen the other would serve under 
him. The Queen, however, was uninformed of this under- 
standing, and, being unwilling to subordinate either of these 
veteran statesmen to the other, entrusted Lord Granville 
with the task of forming an Administration, which Lord John 
and Lord Palmerston were invited—not by Lord Granville only, 
but by the Queen herself in autograph letters—to join. Lord Pal- 
merston, with a generosity not less admirable because it was 
doubtless accompanied by a confidence that his own ascendency 
in the Cabinet did not depend upon his titular primacy, replied 
that, though his understanding was with Lord John only, he 
conceived that the spirit of public duty which led him to enter into 
that engagement bound him to assist Lord Granville in the execu- 
tion of Her Majesty’s commands.t Lord Palmerston felt, doubt- 
less, that a position which had been filled by Chatham and Charles 
James Fox was not one of derogation on his part. Lord John 
Russell, however, took a very different view of the course which 
the spirit of public duty dictated, and of the deference due to the 
Queen’s commands ; and, Lord Granville giving up the task com- 
mittee to him, Lord Palmerston reaped the reward of his mag- 
nanimity by being appointed to the office of First Minister, which 
he held until his death. Lord Granville was never charged with 
having shown want of loyalty either to Lord Palmerston or to 
Lord John Russell in making them the proposal with which the 
Queen had charged him. The expedient of trusting the ostensible 
premiership to a respectable peer as a means of balancing the 
claims of rival leaders was common enough before the Reform 
Act. The renewal of it in a not distant future, in the event of the 
Liberal Party retaining office (if it should gain it) after Mr. Glad- 
stone’s retirement, is commonly spoken of as the best solution of 


* Life of the Prince Consort, vol. ii. p. 482. Hansard, vol. exxiii. pp. 1701-2. 
t Ibid., vol. iv. pp. 453-4, 
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an embarrassing personal problem. Lord Spencer is spoken of as 
the next Liberal Premier. But the device is less suited to the 
political conditions which have prevailed since 1832 than to those 
of the previous century. Of the nine statesmen who have held the 
office of First Minister since the Reform Act only two, Lord Mel- 
bourne and Lord Aberdeen, were not designated for it by their 
position in their respective parties. Of the twenty and more First 
Ministers who have held office since the accession of George II. 
to that of William IV. there are only five or six—Walpole, North, 
Shelburne (possibly), William Pitt, Canning, and Grey—whose 
official position was due to their undisputed personal ascendency. 
When the Queen, in 1885, determined the dual Leadership of 
Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote, by calling the former 
to the Premiership, she recognized the moral title of the stronger 
man, as she had done five years earlier in sending for Lord Har- 
tington in preference to Lord Granville. Mr. Gladstone, it must 
be remembered, had not then formally recalled what seemed at 
the time his perpetual renunciation of office. He continued to 
the last moment to speak of Lord Granville and Lord Harting- 
ton as his leaders, and of himself as only their follower. It was 
conceivable, though not probable, that short of absolute retirement 
from official life he might be desirous to accept, in an administration 
presided over by a younger man, a position analogous to that which 
he himself in 1868 offered to his old chief Earl Russell; that he might 
take the view of public duty which in 1859 led Lord Palmerston 
to accede to the overtures of Lord Granville, rather than that 
which more than half a century before prompted Pitt's good- 
humouredly contemptuous rejection of the proposals of Addington. 
The solution which was arrived at was, amid the circumstances 
of the case, natural and inevitable. With a reviving eager- 
ness for official life and Parliamentary leadership on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s part, no other Prime Minister than he was possible in 1880. 
The Liberal Party throughout the country was Gladstonian ; 
and the House of Commons was. his House of Commons. But the 
procedure by which the essential facts of the situation were 
made to declare themselves was natural and constitutionally 
proper. The censure ostensibly thrown on the imaginary recom- 
mendation of Lord Beaconsfield is ignorantly, perhaps, rather than 
maliciously, aimed at a higher personage. 

There is a certain amount of general truth in the statement that 
since 1832 Ministers have been more Parliamentary Ministers 
and less Ministers of the Crown than they were before. But the 
distinction is less one of dates than of persons and circumstances. 
Mr. Morley points out that the General Election of 1705 enabled 
Godolphin in 1706 to force Sunderland on the Queen, and after- 
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wards to remove Harley from her councils. The saying that the 
King gave Walpole to the nation, but the nation gave Chatham to 
the King, shows that there was a popular as well as a Royal 
sovereignty a century and a half ago. The proscription of 
Carteret and Pulteney and Shelburne by the Whig leaders was as 
marked as the Royal proscription of the elder Pitt, of Fox, and 
of Grey. George III. said that the Coalition had done everything 
short of nominating the Ministers by name in the House of 
Commons. In our own day, the suggestions of the Crown have 
much to do with the distribution of Offices of State; and, if 
instances currently spoken of are correctly cited, have effected a 
more reasonable adjustment than was at first designed of places to 
capacities—of round and square men to round and square holes. 
For good or evil, and in past no doubt for both, the Democracy (to 
use an objectionable abstraction) is supreme. But it may some- 
times happen that its opinion, and still more its inarticulate senti- 
ment, will find more accurate interpretation in an able Prince 
than in a Minister of the second order, in an Isabella of Castille, 
or a Maria Theresa (let us say) than in a Henry Pelham or in a 
Henry Addington. It is as Providence shall cast the parts. 
Happily, the mechanism of the Constitution lends itself in the long 
run to the unforced and insensible ascendency of the more power- 
ful mind and the more winning character upon the intelligence 
and sentiment of the nation. 
Frank H. 
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THE TYRANNY OF THE NOVEL. 


A Paristan Hebraist has been attracting a moment’s attention to 
his paradoxical and learned self by announcing that strong-hearted 
and strong-brained nations do not produce novels. This gentleman’s 
soul goes back, no doubt, in longing and despair to the heart of 
Babylon and the brain of Gath. But if he looks for a modern 
nation that does not cultivate the novel, he must, Iam afraid, go 
far afield. Finland and Roumania are certainly tainted ; Bohemia 
lies in the bond of naturalism. Probably Montenegro is the one 
European nation which this criterion would leave strong in heart 
and brain. The amusing absurdity of this whim of a pedant may 
serve to remind us how universal is now the reign of prose fiction. 
In Scandinavia the drama may claim an equal prominence, but no 
more. In all other countries the novel takes the largest place, 
claims and obtains the widest popular attention, is the admitted 
tyrant of the whole family of literature. 

This is so universally acknowledged now-a-days that we scarcely 
stop to ask ourselves whether it is a heaven-appointed condition of 
things, existing from the earliest times, or whether it is an 
innovation. As a matter of fact, the predominance of the novel is 
a very recent event. Most other classes of literature are as old as 
the art of verbal expression: lyrical and narrative poetry, drama, 
history, philosophy,—all these have flourished since the sunrise of 
the world’s intelligence. But the novel is a creation of the late 
afternoon of civilization. In the true sense, though not the 
pedantic one, the novel began.in France with La Princesse de 
Cleves, and in England with Pamela—that is to say, in 1677 and 
in 1740 respectively. Compared with the dates of the beginning 
of philosophy and of poetry, these are as yesterday and the day 
before yesterday. Once started, however, the sapling of prose 
fiction grew and spread mightily. It took but a few generations to 
overshadow all the ancient oaks and cedars around it, and with its 
monstrous foliage to dominate the forest. 

It would not be uninteresting, if we had space to do so here, to 
mark in detail the progress of this astonishing growth. It would 
be found that, in England at least, it has not been by any means 
regularly sustained. The original magnificent outburst of the 
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English novel lasted for exactly a quarter of a century, and closed 
with the publication of Humphrey Clinker. During this period of 
excessive fertility in a hitherto unworked field, the novel produced 
one masterpiece after another, positively pushing itself to the 
front and securing the best attention of the public at a moment 
when such men as Gray, Butler, Hume, and Warburton were 
putting forth contributions to the old and long-established sections 
of literature. Nay: such was the force of the new kind of writing 
that the gravity of Johnson and the grace of Goldsmith were 
seduced into participating in its facile triumphs. 

But, at the very moment when the novel seemed about to sweep 
everything before it, the wave subsided and almost disappeared. 
For neazly forty years, only one novel of the very highest class 
was produced in England; and it might well seem as though prose 
fiction, after its brief victory, had exhausted its resources, and had 
sunken for ever into obscurity. During the close of the eighteenth 
century and the first decade of the nineteenth, no novel, except 
Evelina, could pretend to disturb the laurels of Burke, of Gibbon, 
of Cowper, of Crabbe. The publication of Caleb Williams is a poor 
event to set against that of the Lyrical Ballads; even Thalaba the 
Destroyer seemed a more impressive phenomenon than the Monk. 
But the second great burgeoning of the novel was at hand. Like 
the tender ash, it delayed to clothe itself when all the woods of 
romanticism were green. But in 1811 came Sense and Sensibility, 
in 1814 Waverley; and the novel was once more at the head of the 
literary movement of the time. 

It cannot be said to have stayed there very long. Miss Austen’s 
brief and brilliant career closed in 1817. Sir Walter Scott con- 
tinued to be not far below his best until about ten years later. But 
a period of two decades included not only the work of these two 
great novelists, but the best books also of Galt, of Mary Ferrier, of 
Maturin, of Lockhart, of Banim. It saw the publication of Hajji 
Baba, of Frankenstein, of Anastatius. Then, for the second time, 
prose fiction ceased for a while to hold a position of high pre- 
dominance. But Bulwer Lytton was already at hand; and five or 
six years of comparative obscurity prepared the way for Dickens, 
Lever, and Lover. Since the memorable year 1837 the novel has 
reigned in English literature; and its tyranny was never more 
irresistible than it is to-day. The Victorian has been peculiarly 
the age of the triumph of fiction. 

In the history of France something of the same fluctuation might 
be perceived, although the production of novels of a certain literary 
pretension has been a feature of French much longer and more 
steadily than of English life. As Mr. Saintsbury has pointed out, 
“it is particularly noteworthy that every one of the eight names 
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which have been set at the head ”’ of the nineteenth-century litera- 
ture of France ‘‘ is the name of a novelist.” Since the days of 
Flaubert—for the last thirty years, that is to say—the novel has 
assumed a still higher literary function than it held even in the 
hands of George Sand and Balzac. It has cast aside the pretence 
of merely amusing, and has affected the airs of guide, philosopher, 
and friend. M. Zola, justified to some extent by the amazing 
vogue of his own writings, and the vast area covered by their 
prestige, has said that the various classes of literary production 
are being merged in the novel, and are ultimately to disappear 
within it: 
* Apollo, Pan, and Love, 
And even Olympia Jove 
Grow faint, for killing Truth hath glared on them ; 
Our hills, and seas, and streams, 
Dispeopled of their dreams,” 


become the mere primary material for an endless series of 
naturalistic stories. And even to-day, when the young David of 
symbolism rises to smite the Goliath Zola, the smooth stones he 
takes out of his scrip are works of fiction by Maurice Barrés and 
Edouard Rod. Schools pass and nicknames alter; but the novel 
rules in France as it does elsewhere. 

We have but to look around us at this very moment to see how 
complete the tyranny of the novel is. If one hundred educated 
and grown men—not, of course, themselves the authors of other 
books—were to be asked which are the three most notable works 
published in London during the present season, would not ninety- 
and-nine be constrained to answer, with a parrot uniformity, Tess 
of the D’ Urbervilles, David Grieve, The Little Minister? These are 
the books which have been most widely discussed, most largely 
bought, most vehemently praised, most venomously attacked. 
These are the books in which the “‘ trade” has taken most interest, 
the vitality of which is most obvious and indubitable. It may be 
said that the conditions of the winter of 1892 were exceptional— 
that no books of the first class in other branches were produced. 
This may be true; and yet Mr. Jebb has issued a volume of his 
Sophocles, Mr. William Morris a collection of the lyric poems of 
years, Mr. Froude his Divorce of Catherine of Aragon, and Mr. 
Tyndall his New Fragments. If the poets in chorus had blown 
their silver trumpets and the philosophers their bold bassoons, the 
result would have been the same: they would have won some 
respect and a little notice for their performances ; but the novelists 
would have carried away the money and the real human curiosity. 
Who shall say that Mr. Freeman was not a better historian than 
Robertson was? yet did he make £4,500 by his History of Sicily ? 
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I wish I could believe it. To-day Mr. Swinburne may publish a 
new epic, Mr. Gardiner discover to us the head of Charles I. on the 
scaffold, Mr. Herbert Spencer explore a fresh province of sociology, 
or Mr. Pater analyze devils in the accents of an angel,—none of 
these important occurrences will successfully compete, for more 
than a few moments, among educated people, with the publication 
of what is called, in publishers’ advertisements, ‘‘ the new popular 
and original novel of the hour.” We are accustomed to this state 
of things, and we bow to it. But we may, perhaps, remind our- 
selves that it is a comparatively recent condition. It was not so 
in 1730, nor in 1800, nor even in 1835. 

Momentary aberrations of fashion must not deceive us as to the 
general tendency of taste. Mr. Hall Caine would have us believe 
that the public has suddenly gone crazy for stage-plays. ‘‘ Novels 
of great strength and originality,” says the author of The Scape- 
goat, ‘‘ occasionally appear without creating more than a flutter of 
interest, and, meanwhile, plays of one-tenth their power and 
novelty are making something like a profound impression.” What 
plays are these? Not the Ollendorfian attitudinizings of M. 
Maeterlinck, surely! The fact is that two years ago it would have 
been impossible for any one to pen that sentence of Mr. Caine’s, 
and it is now possible merely because a passion for the literary 
drama has been flogged into existence by certain able critics. With 
a limited class, the same class which appreciates poetry, the 
literary drama may find a welcome; but to suppose that it com- 
petes, or can, in this country, even pretend to compete, with the 
novel is a delusion, and Mr. Caine may safely abandon his locusts 
and wild honey. 

That we see around us a great interest in the drama is, of course, 
a commonplace. But how much of that is literary? When the 
delights of the eye are removed from the sum of pleasure, what is 
left? Our public is interested in the actors and their art, in the 
scenery and the furniture, in the notion of large sums of money 
expended, lost or won. When all these incidental interests are 
extracted from the curiosity excited by a play, not very much is left 
for the purely literary portion of it,—not nearly so much, at all 
events, as is awakened by a great novel. After all that has been 
said about the publication of plays, I suspect that the sale of 
dramatic contemporary literature remains small and uncertain. 
Mr. Pinero is read; but one swallow does not make a summer. 
Where are the dramatic works of Mr. Sydney Grundy, which ought 
—if Mr. Caine be correct—to be seen on every book-shelf beside 
the stories of Mr. Hawley Smart ? 

If, however, I venture to emphasize the fact of the tyranny of 
the novel in our current literature, it is without a murmur that I 
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do so. Like the harmless bard in Lady Geraldine’s Courtship, I 
‘* write no satire,’ and, what is more, 1 mean none. It appears to 
me natural and rational that this particular form of writing should 
attract more readers than any other. It is so broad and flexible, 


includes so vast a variety of appeals to the emotions, makes so. 


few painful demands upon an overstrained attention, that it 
obviously lays itself out to please the greatest number. For the 
appreciation of a fine poem, of a learned critical treatise, of a 
contribution to exact knowledge, peculiar aptitudes are required: 
the novel appeals to all. Experience, moreover, proves that the 
gentle stimulus of reading about the cares, passions, and adven- 
tures of imaginary personages, and their relations to one another, 
a mild and irresponsible mirroring of real life on a surface undis- 
turbed by responsibility, or memory, or personal feeling of any 
kind, is the most restful, the most refreshing, of all excitements 
which literature produces. 

It is commonly said, in all countries, that women are the chief 
readers of novels. It may well be that they are the most numerous, 
and that they read more exhaustively than men, and with less 
selection. They have, as a rule, more time. The general notion 
seems to be that girls of from sixteen to twenty form the main 
audience of the novelist. But I am inclined to think that the real 
audience consists of young married women, sitting at home in the 
first year of their marriage. They find themselves without any 
constraint upon their reading: they choose what they will, and 
they read incessantly. The advent of the first-born baby is 
awaited in silent drawing-rooms, where through long hours the 
novelists supply the sole distraction. These young matrons form 
a much better audience than those timorous circles of flaxen- 
haired girls, watched by an Argus-eyed mamma, which the English 
novelist seems to consider himself doomed to cater for. I cannot 
believe that it is anything but a fallacy that young girls do read. 
They are far too busy with parties and shopping, chatting and 
walking, the eternal music and the eternal tennis. Middle-aged 
people in the country, who are cut off from much society, and 
elderly ladies, whose activities are past, and who like to resume the 
illusions of youth, are far more assiduous novel-readers than girls. 
But, if we take these and all other married and unmarried women 
into consideration, there is still apparently an exaggeration in saying 
that it is they who make the novelist’s reputation. Men read 
novels a great deal more than is supposed, and it is probably from 
men that the first-class novel receives its imprimatur. Men have 
made Mr. Thomas Hardy, who owes nothing to the fair sex; if 
women read him now, it is because the men have told them that 
they must. Occasionally we see a very original writer who decidedly 
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owes his fame to the plaudits of the ladies. M. Paul Bourget is 
the most eminent example that occurs to the memory. But such 
instances are rare, and it is probably to the approval of male 
readers that most eminent novelists owe that prestige which ulti- 
mately makes them the favourites of the women. Not all men are 
pressed by the excessive agitations of business life which are 
habitually attributed to their sex. Even those who are most busy 
find time to read, and we have been lately informed that among the 
most constant and assiduous students of new novels are Lord 
Tennyson and Mr. Gladstone. Every story-teller, I think, ought 
to write as though he believed himself addressing these illustrious 
veterans. 

As I say, I do not revolt against the supremacy of the novel. I 
acknowledge too heavy a debt of gratitude to my great contem- 
poraries to assume any but a thankful attitude towards them. In 
my dull and weary hours each has come like the angel Israfel, and 
let me listen to the beating of his heart, be it lyre or guitar, a 
solemn instrument or a gay one. I should be bankrupt instantly 
if I sought to repay to Mr. Meredith or Mr. Besant, Mr. Hardy or 
Mr. Norris, Mr. Stevenson or Mr. Kipling—to name no others— 
one-tenth part of the pleasure which, in varied quantity and 
quality, the stories of each have given me. I admit (for which I 
shall be torn in pieces) that the ladies please me less, with some 
exceptions; but that is because, since the days of the divine Mrs. 
Gaskell, they have been so apt to be either too serious or not serious 
enough. I suppose that the composition of The Wages of Sin and 
of Donovan serves some excellent purpose. Doubtless these books 
are useful to great growing girls. But itis not to such stories as 
these that I owe any gratitude, and it is not to their authors 
that I address the presumptuous remarks which follow. 

A question which constantly recurs to my mind is this: Having 
secured the practical monopoly of literature, having concentrated 
public attention on their wares, what are the novelists going to do 
next? To what use will they put the unprecedented opportunity 
thrown in their way? It is quite plain that to a certain extent 
the material out of which the English novel has been constructed 
is in danger of becoming exhausted. Why do the American 
novelists inveigh against plots? Not, we may be sure, through 
any inherent tenderness of conscience, as they would have us 
believe; but because their eminently sane and somewhat timid 
natures revolt against the effort of inventing what is extravagant. 
But all the obvious plots, all the stories which are not in some 
degree extravagant, seem to have been told already, and for a 
writer with the temperament of Mr. Howells there is nothing left 
but the careful portraiture of a small portion of the limitless field of 
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ordinary humdrum existence. So long as this is fresh, this also 
may amuse and please; to the practitioners of this kind of work 
it seems as though the infinite prairie of life might be surveyed 
thus for centuries, acre by acre. But that isnot possible. A very 
little while suffices to show that in this direction also the material 
is promptly exhausted. Novelty, freshness, and excitement are to 
be sought for at all hazards, and where can they be found ? 

The novelists hope many things from the happy system of 
nature, that supplies them, year by year, with fresh generations of 
the ingenuous young. The procession of adolescence moves on and 
on, and the front rank of it, for a month or a year, is duped by 
the novelist’s report of that astonishing phenomenon, the passion 
of love. In a certain sense, we might expect to be tired of love- 
stories as soon as, and not before, we grow tired of the ever-recurring 
March mystery of primroses and daffodils. Each generation takes 
its tale of love under the hawthorn-tree as something quite new, 
peculiar to itself, not to be comprehended by its elders; and the 
novelist pipes as he will to this idyllic audience, sure of pleasing, if 
he adapt himself never so little to their habits and the idiosyncracies 
of their time. That theory would work well enough if the novelist 
held the chair of Erotics at the University of life, and might blame- 
lessly repeat the same (or very slightly modified) lectures to none but 
the students of each successive year. But, unfortunately, we who 
long ago took our degree, who took it, perhaps, when the Professor 
was himself in pinafores, also continue to attend his classes. We are 
hardly to be put off with the old, old commonplaces about hearts 
and darts. Yet our adult acquiescence is necessary for the support 
of the Professor. How is he to freshen up his oft-repeated course 
of lectures to suit our jaded appetites ? 

It would be curious to calculate how many tales of love must 
have been told since the vogue of the modern story began. Three 
hundred novels a year is, I believe, the average product of the 
English press. In each of these there has been at least one pair 
of lovers, and generally there have been several pairs. It would 
be a good question to set in a mathematical examination: What 
is the probable number of young persons who have conducted one 
another to the altar in English fiction during the last hundred 
years? It is almost terrible to think of this multitude of fictitious 
love-makings,-— 

** For the lovers of years meet and gather ; 
The sound of them all grows like thunder : 


O into what bosom, I wonder, 
Is poured the whole passion of years ? ” 


One would be very sorry to have the three hundred of one year 
poured into one’s own mature bosom. But how curious is the 
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absolute unanimity of it all! Thousands and thousands of books, 
every one of them, without exception, turning upon the attraction of 
Edwin to Angelina, exactly as though no other subject on earth 
interested a single human being! The novels in which love has 
not formed a central feature are so few that I suspect that they could 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. At this moment, I can 
but recall a single famous novel in which love has no place. This 
is, of course, L’ Abbé Tigrane, that delightful story in which all the 
interest revolves around the intrigues of two priestly factions in a 
provincial cathedral. But, although M. Ferdinand Fabre achieved 
so great a success in this book, and produced an acknowledged 
masterpiece, he never ventured to repeat the experiment. Eros 
revels in the pages of all his other stories. 

This would be the opportunity to fight the battle of the novelists 
against Mrs. Grundy. But I am not inclined to waste ink on that 
conceded cause. After the reception of books like Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles and even David Grieve, it is plain that the English 
novelist, who cares and dares, may say almost anything he or she 
likes without calling flame out of heaven upon his head. There has 
been a great reform in this respect, since the days when our family 
friend Mr. Punch hazarded his very existence by referring, in grim- 
mest irony, to the sufferings of ‘‘ the gay.”” We do not want to claim 
the right which the French have so recklessly abused of describing 
at will, and secure against all censure, the brutal, the abnormal and 
the horrible. No doubt a silly prudishness yet exists. There are 
still clergymen’s wives who write up indignantly from The 
Vicarage, Little Pedlington. I have just received an epistle from 
such an one, telling me that certain poor productions I am editing 
“make young hearts acquainted with vice, and put hell-fire in 
their hearts.’ ‘‘ Woe unto you in your evil work,” says this lady, 
doubtless a most sincere and conscientious creature, but a little 
behind the times. Of her and her race individually I wish to say 
nothing but what is kind; but I confess I am glad to know that the 
unreflecting spirit they represent is passing away. It is passing 
away so rapidly that there is really no need to hearten the 
novelists against it. If they are so poor-spirited as to be afraid to 
say what they feel they ought to say because of this kind of 
criticism, their exposition of the verities is not likely to be of very 
high value. 

But I should like to ask our friends the leading novelists whether 
they do not see their way to enlarging a little the sphere of their 
labours. What is the use of this tyranny which they wield, if it 
does not enable them to treat life broadly and to treat it whole ? 
The varieties of amatory intrigue form a fascinating subject, which 
is not even yet exhausted. But, surely, all life is not love-making. 
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Even the youngest have to deal with other interests, although this 
may be the dominant one; while, as we advance in years, Venus 
ceases to be even the ruling divinity. Why should there not be 
novels written for middle-aged persons? Has the struggle for 
existence a charm only in its reproductive aspects? If every one 
of us regards his or her life seriously, with an absolute and 
unflinching frankness, it will be admitted that love, extended so as 
to include all its forms—its sympathetic, its imaginative, its 
repressed, as well as its fulfilled and acknowledged, forms—takes a 
place far more restricted than the formule of the novelist would 
lead the inhabitant of some other planet to conjecture. 

Unless the novelists do contrive to enlarge their borders, and 
take in more of life, that misfortune awaits them which befell their 
ancestors just before the death of Scott. About the year 1830 
there was a sudden crash of the novel. The public found itself 
abandoned to Lady Blessington and Mr. Plumer Ward, and it 
abruptly closed its account with the novelists. The large prices 
which had been, for twenty years past, paid for novels were no 
longer offered. The book-clubs, throughout the kingdom, collapsed, 
or else excluded novels. When fiction reappeared, after this 
singular epoch of eclipse, it had learned its lesson, and the new 
writers were men who put into their work their best observation 
and ripest experience. It does not appear in the thirties that any 
one understood what was happening. The stuff produced by the 
novelists was so ridiculous and ignoble that ‘‘ the nonsinse of that 
divil of a Bullwig’’ seemed positively unrivalled in its comparative 
sublimity, although these were the days of Ernest Maltravers. 
It never occurred to the authors when the public suddenly 
declined to read their books (it read ‘“ Bullwig’s,” in the lack of 
anything else) that the fault was theirs. The same excuses were 
made that are made now,—“ necessary to write down to a wide 
audience ;”’ ‘‘ obliged to supply the kind of article demanded ;”’ 
** women the only readers to be catered for ;”’ ‘‘ mammas so solicit- 
ous for the purity of what is laid before their daughters.” And 
the crash came. 

The crash will come again, if the novelists do not take care. 
The same silly piping of the loves of the drawing-room, the same 
obsequious attitude towards a supposititious public clamouring for 
the commonplace, inspire the majority of the novel writers of 
to-day. Happily, we have, what our fathers in 1835 had not, half 
a dozen careful and vigorous men of letters who write, not what 
the foolish publishers ask for, but what they themselves choose to 
give. The future rests with these few recognized masters of 
fiction, and with their successors, the vigorous younger men who 
are preparing to take their place. What are these novelists going to 
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do? They were set down to farm the one hundred acres of an 
estate called Life, and because one corner of it—the two or three 
acres hedged about, and called the kitchen-garden of Love—offered 
peculiar attractions, and was very easy to cultivate, they have 
neglected the other ninety-seven acres. The result is that by 
over-pressing their garden, and forcing crop after crop out of it, it 
is well-nigh exhausted, and will soon refuse to respond to the 
incessant hoe and spade; while, all the time, the rest of the 
estate, rich and almost virgin soil, is left to cover itself with the 
weeds of newspaper police-reports. 

It is supposed that to describe one of the positive employments 
of life,—a business or a profession, for example,—would alienate 
the tender reader, and check that circulation about which novelists 
talk as nervously as if they were delicate invalids. But what 
evidence is there to show that an attention to real things does 
frighten away the novel reader? The experiments which have 
been made in this country to widen the field of fiction in one 
direction, that of religious and moral speculation, have not proved 
unfortunate. What was the source of the great popular success 
of John Inglesant and then of Robert Elsmere, if not the intense 
delight of readers in being admitted, in a story, to a wider analysis 
of the interior workings of the mind than is compatible with the 
mere record of the billing and cooing of the callow young? We 
are afraid of words and titles. We are afraid of the word ‘“ psy- 
chology,’”’ and, indeed, we have seen follies committed in its name. 
But the success of the books I have just mentioned was due to 
their psychology, to their analysis of the effect of associations and 
sentiments on a growing mind. To make such studies of the soul 
even partially interesting, a great deal of knowledge, intuition, 
and workmanlike care must be expended. The novelist must 
himself be acquainted with something of the general life of man. 

But the interior life of the soul is, after all, a very much 
less interesting study to an ordinarily healthy person than the 
exterior. It is surprising how little our recent novelists have 
taken this into consideration. One reason, I cannot doubt, is 
that they write too early and they write too fast. Fielding 
began with Joseph Andrews, when he was thirty-five; seven 
years later he published Tom Jones ; during the remainder of his 
life, which closed when he was forty-seven, he composed one more 
novel. The consequence is that into these three books he was 
able to pour the ripe knowledge of an all-accomplished student of 
human nature. But our successful novelist of to-day begins when 
he is two- or three-and-twenty. He “catches on,’’ as they say, 
and he becomes a laborious professional writer. He toils at his 
novels as if he were the manager of a bank or the captain of an 
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ocean steamer. In one narrow groove he slides up and down, up 
and down, growing infinitely skilful at his task of making bricks 
out of straw. He finishes the last page of ‘‘The Writhing Victim ” 
in the morning, lunches at his club, has a nap; and, after dinner, 
writes the first page of “‘ The Swart Sombrero.” He cannot describe 
a trade or a profession, for he knows none but his own. He has 
no time to look at life, and he goes on weaving fancies out of the 
ever-dwindling stores of his childish and boyish memories. As 
these grow exhausted, his works get more and more shadowy, till 
at last even the long-suffering public that once loved his merits, 
and then grew tolerant of his tricks, can endure him no longer. 

The one living novelist who has striven to give a large, com- 
petent, and profound view of the movement of life, is M. Zola. 
When we have said the worst of the Rouwgon-Macquart series, when 
we have admitted the obvious faults of these books,—their romantic 
fallacies on the one hand, their cold brutalities on the other,—it 
must be admitted that they present the results of a most laudable 
attempt to cultivate the estate outside the kitchen-garden. Hardly 
one of the main interests of the modern man has been neglected 
by M. Zola, and there is no doubt at all that to the future student 
of nineteenth-century manners his books will have an interest out- 
weighing that of all other contemporary novels. An astonishing 
series of panoramas he has unrolled before us. Here is Le Ventre 
de Paris, describing the whole system by which a vast modern city 
is daily supplied with food; here is Aw Bonheur des Dames, the 
romance of a shop, which is pushed upwards and outwards by 
the energy of a single ambitious tradesman, until it swamps all its 
neighbours, and governs the trade of a district ; here is L’ Argent, 
in which, with infinite pains and on a colossal scale, the passions 
which move in la haute finance are analyzed, and a great battle of 
the money-world chronicled; here, above all, is Germinal, that 
unapproachable picture of the agony and stress of life in a great 
mining community, with a description of the processes so minute 
and so technical that this novel is accepted by experts as the best 
existing record of conditions which are already obsolete. 

In these books of M. Zola’s, as every one knows, successive 
members of a certain family stand out against a background of 
human masses in incessant movement. The peculiar characteristic 
of this novelist is that he enables us to see why these masses are 
moved, and in what direction. Other writers vaguely tell us that 
the hero “ proceeded to his daily occupation,” if, indeed, they deign 
to allow that he had an occupation. M. Zola tells us what that 
occupation was, and describes the character of it carefully and 
minutely. More than this: he shows us how it affected the hero’s 
character, how it brought him into contact with others, in what 
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way it represented his share of the universal struggle for existence. 
So far from the employment being a thing to be slurred over or 
dimly alluded to, M. Zola loves to make that the very hero of his 
piece, a blind and vast commercial monster, a huge all-embracing 
machine, in whose progress the human persons are hurried help- 
lessly along, in whose iron wheels their passions and their hopes 
are crushed. He is enabled to do this by the exceptional character 
of his genius, which is realistic to excess in its power of retaining 
and repeating details, and romantic, also to an extreme, in its power 
of massing these details on a huge scale, in vast and harmoniously- 
balanced compositions. 

I would not be misunderstood, even by the most hasty reader, to 
recommend an imitation of M. Zola. What suits his peculiarly- 
constituted genius might ill accord with the characteristics of 
another. Nor do I mean to say that we are entirely without some- 
thing analogous in the writings of the more intelligent of our later 
novelists. The study of the Dorsetshire dairy-farms in Mr. Hardy’s 
superb Tess of the D’ Urbervilles is of the highest value, and’ more 
thorough and intelligible than what we enjoyed in The Woodlanders, 
the details of the apple-culture in the same county. To turn toa 
totally different school: Mr. Hall Caine’s Scapegoat is a very 
interesting experiment in fresh fields of thought and experience, 
more happily conceived, if I may be permitted to say so, than 
fortunately executed, though even in execution far above the ruck 
of popular novels. A new Cornish story, called Inconsequent Lives, 
by that very promising young story-teller, Mr. Pearce, seemed, 
when it opened, to be about to give us just the vivid information 
we want about the Newlyn pilchard-fishery ; but the novelist grew 
timid, and forebore to fill in his sketch. These are instances in 
which, occasionally, or fantastically, or imperfectly, the real facts 
of life have been dwelt upon in recent fiction. But when we have 
mentioned or thought of a few exceptions, to what inanities do we 
not presently descend.! 

If we could suddenly arrive from another planet, and read a 
cluster of novels from Mudie’s, without any previous knowledge of 
the class, we should be astonished at the conventionality, the 
narrowness, the monotony. All I ask for is a larger study of life. 
Have the stress and turmoil of a successful political career no 
charm? Why, if novels of the shop and the counting-house be 
considered sordid, can our novelists not describe the life of a sailor, 
of a game-keeper, of a railway-porter, of a civil engineer? What 
capital central figures for a story would be the whip of a leading 
hunt, the foreman of a colliery, the master of a fishing smack, or a 
speculator on the Stock Exchange! It will be suggested that 
persons engaged in one or other of these professions are commonly 
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introduced into current fiction, and that I am proposing as a 
novelty what is amply done already. My reply is that our novelists 
may indeed present to us a personage who is called a stoker or a 
groom, a secretary of state or a pin-maker, but that, practically, 
they merely write these denominations clearly on the breasts of 
lay-figures. For all the enlightenment we get into the habits of 
action and habits of thought entailed by the occupation of each, 
the fisherman might be the groom and the pin-maker the stock- 
broker. It is more than this that I ask for. I want to see the 
man in his life. Iam tired of the novelist’s portrait of a gentle- 
man, with gloves and hat, leaning against a pillar, upon a vague 
landscape background. I want the gentleman as he appears in a 
snap-shot photograph, with his every-day expression on his face, 
and the localities in which he spends his days accurately visible 
around him. I cannot think that the commercial and professional 
aspects of life are unworthy of the careful attention of the novelist, 
or that he would fail to be rewarded by a larger and more interested 
audience for his courage in dealing closely with them. At all 
events, if it is too late to ask our accepted tyrants of the novel to 
enlarge their borders, may we not, at all events, entreat their heirs- 
apparent to do so? 
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Ir has long been a stock saying that under a rather stolid 
exterior the average English peasant conceals a large share of 
natural sagacity. But the shell is hard and thick, and none 
but a skilled operator can get very readily at the oyster. This is 
not, I think, due to any conscious reserve on the labourer’s part, 
but rather to that intellectual stiffness which grows upon a mar 
the horizon of whose experience is limited, and whose opportuni- 
ties of discussion and conversation are proportionably few. He is 
not gregarious like the townsman. A good deal of his daily 
labour he performs alone, or with the assistance of a boy who does 
not do much to call his mental powers into play. If he goes to 
the public-house in the evening, he may hear something to stimu- 
late his faculties. But many labouring men never do go to the 
public-house, and of those who do not a quarter form part of the 
advanced thinkers who gather round the carpenter and the cobbler 
to hear them talk politics, or read aloud the local paper. The 
great mass of them, though they have heard and seen enough 
during the last few years to set their minds at work, have not 
acquired the power of expressing themselves with facility on any 
subject unconnected with their daily toil, or of understanding 
very easily what is said to them in language other than what they 
are accustomed to listen to in the fields and lanes and their own 
cottages. No doubt, when they read a newspaper, or hear the 
liturgy in church, they have a general conception of what is meant. 
But that is not enough when you come to talk to them on contro- 
versial questions, and have to deal with fallacies and misrepresen- 
tations the exposure of which makes a demand on their reasoning 
powers as well as on their knowledge of words. If they have to 
think about the meaning of the terms used, and the conclusion 
to be drawn from them, at one and the same moment, they will 
probably understand neither. 

It is well to remember sometimes that persons unversed in the 
dialect or accent of any particular district often find it just as 
difficult to understand the labourer as he finds it to understand 
them. The English of educated people—book English, literary 
English : call it what you will—is just as much a different dialect 
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to them as the talk of a Wiltshire or a Lincolnshire ploughman 
would be to an intelligent Londoner. I will go further than this: 
I think I may assert that even now many persons might be found, 
in the middle and lower-middle ranks of life, who do not very 
clearly understand one half of what they read in the simplest and 
most plainly-written book. They do not know this till they 
begin to explain the contents of it to some one else. They then 
become conscious that they have never attained to more than 
a very general perception of the author’s purpose, and that when 
they try to state his arguments in their own language, or.in a briefer 
and more colloquial form, they are utterly at sea. What can we 
expect, then, from the present generation of agricultural labourers, 
who have forgotten all they learned at school, and who have 
probably never whetted their wits on a single intellectual problem 
since they left it? In canvassing such men for their political 
support, the advantage will clearly lie with those who most 
thoroughly appreciate the necessity of learning how to make 
themselves intelligible. It is to be feared that the Gladstonian 
Party have stolen a march on the Conservatives in this respect. 1 
see now that the Rural Labourers’ League has taken up the 
matter, and has already an organization on foot for combatting 
the misrepresentations of the opposite Party, by ‘‘ agents chosen 
from the labouring class, or in touch with the rural popula- 
tion, and able to explain to the labourers, in their own language, 
the meaning of the Allotment Acts, and other beneficial 
measures passed during the last five years.” But this is not 
enough. The Rural Labourers’ League is an excellent institution, 
and is doing a great deal of good; but its exertions are limited 
to only one out of many pressing questions with which the labourer 
ought to be better acquainted before the General Election. <A 
similar organization is required on a wider basis, embracing the 
whole circle of opinions which constitute the Conservative creed, 
and forming a standing protest against the disintegration of English 
society and of the institutions with which it is connected. 

There is another characteristic of the English peasant, which 
enhances the difficulty of making sure that he understands us; 
and that is the natural politeness which he almost always exhibits 
in conversation, whether he has anything to gain by it or not. He 
is not easily irritated; and unless he is irritated he ‘‘ minds 
his manners,” and shrinks from contradiction, as savouring of 
rudeness. Some countrymen, of course, will go farther than 
this, and say only what they think you would like them to say. 
But this form of insincerity may be met with everywhere. I 
am only referring to the difficulty which the labourer now 
finds in giving utterance to opinions different from those which. 
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you are pressing upon him at the time, without using language 
which he would consider to be rough or disrespectful; and 
his consequent habit of taking refuge in silence, which, as it 
is quite free from any taint of sullenness, may easily be mistaken 
for acquiescence. The danger of making such a mistake is one 
against which we ought always to be on our guard in talking to 
the countryman. The townsman would soon give you to under- 
stand what he thought about the subject in hand; and would be 
able to traverse your assertions without being, or feeling afraid of 
being, the least uncivil. In short, he has learned something of 
the comity of discussion, while, on the other hand, he is less influ- 
enced than the peasant by the traditional courtesies which still 
to a great extent link class to class in rural England, and prevent 
the labourer from speaking his mind on occasion, not out of 
servility in the least, but in obedience to his ideas of good taste. 

I have so far referred only to such difficulties in the way of 
exchanging ideas with the labourer as spring from his imper- 
fect comprehension of the language talked by educated people, 
from his unfamiliarity with argument, and from the natural 
civility which makes him reluctant to give offence by disputa- 
tion. We have pointed out how easy it is for the labourer to carry 
away a wholly wrong impression of what is said to him by an 
educated man who does not fully realize the situation; and how 
equally easy it is for his interlocutor to mistake civility for assent, 
and the slowness with which the labourer arranges his thoughts, 
for a proof that his opinions have been staggered by the weight of 
the reasoning addressed to him. If he is silent, however, it may 
be either from unreadiness, or from the feeling that he does not 
quite know how to express himself so as to avoid all semblance 
of impertinence ; not because he has nothing to say for himself. 
But we have other difficulties to consider before we have done 
with this part of the subject: which are, perhaps, the most serious 
of all. 

It follows, from what has been already said, that some effort 
must be made by those who wish to address thé labourer on 
political and social subjects to clothe their topics of persuasion in 
words that he can fully understand, of which the meaning is clear 
to him instantly, and the sound familiar. Now, it is not everybody 
who can adapt his style of talking or of writing to the peasant’s 
comprehension, without letting him see that he is doing it. To 
write or to speak in his language, and not your own, without being 
found out, is one of the most difficult tasks which the rural 
canvasser has to face. But it must be done, if any real success is 
to be achieved. I do not mean, of course, that he is to use the 
local dialect, or to speak with the local accent. He need not say 
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** Genit him ”’ for Gave it him,” “‘He told 1”’ for He told me.” 
In Norfolk he will not ask a tailor to ‘‘ puss his coat; ”’ nor will he 
imitate the nasal twang of the Eastern counties, or the broad vowel 
sounds of the Midland. To do so would betray him at once. 
What is necessary is that he should be master of a colloquial style 
which is racy of the soil and sounds familiar to the peasant’s ear. 
These remarks do not, of course, apply to those cases in which 
the canvasser is chosen from among the labourers themselves— 
when it would seem only natural to them that he should talk in 
their own manner. But when a gentleman is speaking to them 
they like him to speak as a gentleman; and the difficulty is to 
comply with this demand, and yet to use language which shall be 
perfectly plain to them. The suspicion that you were talking down 
to them would be fatal at once to any influence you might other- 
wise exert. 

In any organized system for explaining Conservative and 
Unionist principles to the agricultural labourer penetrating, as 
it ought, into every village and hamlet of the United Kingdom, 
there must necessarily be a great many men employed who are 
not personally conversant with the habit of mind characteristic of 
the English peasantry; and it is chiefly with a view to such 
workers that these remarks have been written—but not exclusively. 
There are many persons who have lived in the country all their 
lives, but are still in the habit of conversing with the labourers in 
a manner which, I am certain, they dislike. Such men cannot help 
talking to them as if they were children, using childish illustra- 
tions to explain their own meaning, and adopting a patronizing 
tone of voice, which is still worse. I admit that to find a middle 
course between soaring too high and descending too low, between 
a style which only confuses them and a style which only irritates 
them, is a very difficult thing to do. But that is in the day’s 
work. Our canvassers cannot all be composed of such men as the 
agents of the Rural Labourers’ League. And, even if they were, 
there are many things necessary for the labourers to know which 
such men would be unable to explain to them. It is absolutely 
necessary that among our house-to-house canvassers we should 
have educated men and gentlemen able to interest the labourer in 
rather wider questions than those which touch his own immediate 
interests. The writers of leaflets for the labourers must necessarily 
possess those qualifications. Many of the gentry, and even more, 
perhaps, of the clergy, do possess them. But many certainly do 
not. It is not given to every man to change the tone of authority 
for the tone of persuasion at a moment’s notice. If we may be 
allowed a familiar illustration on such a subject, we should say it is 
the man who, having authority, knows how to use it as one should 
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use the onion in a salad that bears away the palm as a canvasser. 
Let it lurk in his discourse— 


** And, unsuspected, animate the whole,” 


but never intrude itself. His talk will be all the more effective for 
the subtle flavour of authority, which the auditor cannot trace to 
its source—either to the pulpit or to the justice room. But, any way, 
whoso is anxious to win the ear of the village labourer must care- 
fully avoid talking down to him, unless he is sure of being able to 
avoid detection. Whether the superiority which peeps out in his 
address be that of the schoolmaster, or of the employer, or of the 
clergyman, or of the landowner, whether it smacks of superior 
learning or condescension, or of wealth or power, the peasant will 
resent it, and turn a deaf ear to all the blandishments which are 
clothed with so objectionable a livery. 

Closely connected with the above difficulty is another which, 
though it lies more upon the surface, is just as frequently stumbled 
over as the last; and that is the difficulty of avoiding all direct 
statements or indirect allusions which tend to suggest the 
eleemosynary element in the relations between the labourer and 
those placed above him in the rural hierarchy. This is a point 
in the case which requires more delicate handling, perhaps, than 
any other. On the one hand, it is absolutely necessary that the 
Radical canvasser should not be allowed to poison the labourer’s 
mind against all the good offices for which he has so long been 
indebted to the squire, the clergyman, and the farmer. It is 
necessary to recall to him all that he would lose by the abolition 
of the present system. But this should be done in the simplest 
and most matter-of-fact manner possible. Appeals to the best 
feelings of his nature should be carefully avoided. The least said 
about gratitude the better. He has less scruple about “flying in 
the face of the Catechism” than Mrs. Poyser had, and will do it 
on smaller provocation. Of the kindness and sympathy which he 
has experienced from the clergy and the gentry he does not require 
to be reminded. But I think it might be possible to make him see 
more clearly, perhaps, than he sees now what is likely to be the 
effect of carrying out the whole Radical programme in rural 
England, meaning, as it does, nothing less than the extinction of 
the country gentlemen as a class, and the degradation of the clergy 
to a much lower position in society. I think he might be led to 
reflect on all that such a change implies both moral and material, 
without any reference to coals, beef, and blankets. 

It should never be forgotten that both socially and intel- 
lectually the peasantry are in a transition state. Education 
in the rural districts has gone just sufficiently far to make 
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the labourer doubtful of his old ideas, and to plant new ones 
in his mind alongside of them, without having gone far 
enough to cultivate his logical faculty, or enable him to detect 
even the grossest fallacies which are presented to him in the guise 
of argument. 

If it is asked how the Radical canvasser surmounts some of the 
difficulties we have mentioned, our answer is that his is a much 
easier task. What are impediments to the Conservative are facilities 
for the Radical. He is not called upon to reason with the labourer, 
to analyse propositions, and to show him that all is not gold that 
glitters. His business is the reverse. He has only to appeal to 
his prejudices and his hopes: to point out to him what lies upon 
the surface, and to assure him that what glitters is gold. He has 
only to treat him as Dousterwivel treats Sir Arthur Wardour, in 
The Antiquary, in order to persuade him of the existence of hidden 
treasures on his estate. A few bits of ore picked up here and there, 
a horn of old coins of very trifling value which the adept had hid- 
den away himself, some big words and scientific jargon, were all that 
was necessary. Nothing deserving the name of demonstration was 
demanded ; and so with the Radicals and the labourers. The rural 
Dousterwivel points to a few specious appearances, a few superficial 
anomalies ; concocts a few plausible grievances ; employs a few big 
words; and the job is done. Most people understand pretty 
plainly what you are saying when you tell them that they have a 
right to be better-off than they are, and that their neighbours’ 
property ought to be their own. When that is the purport of 
a man’s speech, very few listeners fail to comprehend him, however 
superfine his phraseology. With that bait at the end of his line, 
a lecturer may talk down to his audience as much as he likes, 
without any fear of giving offence. Similarly, when he is abusing 
the parson and the squire, and the farmer and the Board of 
Guardians, he stands in no need of argument: he makes no appeal 
whatever to the reasoning faculties. Boys will always listen to 
abuse of the schoolmaster, even though they think it undeserved. 

It is, finally, to be borne in mind that there are many varieties 
of the agricultural labourer; and that what is true of him in one 
county is not necessarily so in another. In one district the 
agrarian agitation of the last twenty years has hardly come 
near him; in another it has almost changed his nature. The 
conditions under which he works must also be taken into account 
in the application of these suggestions. In a word, the constitution 
of each particular class of patients must be carefully studied, and 
the prescription blended in accordance with it. 

We have laid so much stress on the manner of]addressing the 
labourer because, whilst the questions which are to form the 
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subject-matter of our discourse with him have been treated at 
length by many other writers, this particular point seems to have 
been comparatively neglected. But there is still room for some- 
thing to be added on the attitude of the peasantry toward the 
Church, the land, the Poor Law, local councils, old-age pensions, 
and the like. There is no subject, perhaps, on which village opinion 
differs so much, in different parts of England, as the Church. In 
some districts the old loyalty of the peasantry to the Church, as it 
existed down to the second quarter of the ‘present century, is 
wholly untouched, and Dissenters are still regarded with suspicion 
and dislike. In others, though not substantially impaired, it has 
been to some extent shaken, and questions are asked about tithe 
and glebe, and Church and State, which show that the age of 
willing and undoubting acquiescence is on the wane. Elsewhere we 
find that the battle has fairly begun, and that the village is divided 
into Church people and Dissenters familiar with all the worst vices 
of party warfare. But, in all alike, the one point on which, in spite 
of all that has been spoken and written, the peasant still needs 
instruction, is the nature and history of Church property. 

The agricultural labourer is still, in many English villages, 
under the firm impression that this isa tax levied on the whole 
people for the support of one religious institution. What it is 
still necessary to make him understand is that Church property 
was given to the Church by those who had a right to give it, and 
that the proportion of the land which tithe represents does not 
belong to those who are now called its owners. What he has to 
learn is that tithe commutation is only one way of buying back 
this land from the Church, whom we have no more right to defraud 
of the price of it than we have to cheat our neighbour out of the 
purchase-money of a house or of a field. If the glebe is a tax, all 
property is a tax. If the original donor was the legitimate owner 
of the land, his bequest is no more in the nature of a tax than 
the peasant’s bequest of his own five acres of land to any given 
purpose which he fancied, would be a tax on the rest of the 
community after his own death. Whether the parson let the land 
himself, or receive the produce in the shape of tithe from some 
third person who holds it in trust, the principle is exactly the same. 

Simple and elementary as the argument may appear to be, it is 
one which has been kept carefully out of the labourer’s sight by 
his Radical patrons, and it will have to be set before him in as 
easy and popular a form as possible if the impression they have 
created on his mind is to be removed. We must not forget, of 
course, that when driven out of this position the Radicals fall back 
upon another, contending that, if they admit all this, still tithes 
and glebe were not given to the Church of England, but to the 
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Church of Rome. The truth is very well known to historians ; 
but how very little understood by the labourer. The points to 
be aimed at are as follow: Out of the many centuries during 
which the Catholic Church mentioned in the Prayer Book 
has existed in England, she was only Roman Catholic during 
a few—that is, recognizing the Papal supremacy: for it all 
turned on that. Some amount of property was left for the 
execution of trusts, which after the Reformation became im- 
possible—the saying of masses, for example—in which case it 
should be explained to the labourer what the doctrine of cy pres 
means. By far the larger part of the parochial endowments of 
the Church were the gifts of the landed proprietors, who built and 
endowed churches in their own villages, keeping for themselves in 
return the right of presentation to the living. In the great 
majority of these cases there would be no thought of Pope or of 
mass. Morning and evening prayers were said then as now, with 
some slight divergence of doctrine and ceremony at some particular 
points, but so immaterial that the great body of the clergy 
accepted the revised liturgy without hesitation. The Church was 
the same: she had got rid of the Papal accretions. That was all. 
A man is the same man, said Dr. Hooke, after he has washed his 
face as he was before. I think the labourer might be made to 
understand this. It is surely very hard that the Church of England 
should be punished for what has always been considered a 
meritorious action. 

But the labourer’s new instructors will have told him that the 
benefactions were bestowed upon the Church when every man, 
woman, and child in the country belonged to the Church. «So at 
law they do now. But, to waive that point for the moment, let us 
concern ourselves only with post-Reformation -endowments. 
The benefactor then said, ‘‘ I bestow a certain gift upon the religions 
part of the nation, coupled with a condition which I have a perfect 
right to make—namely, that they shall be members of the Church 
of England.’’ What pretence has anybody now to set aside that 
condition, and say, ‘“‘ Oh! no: we will all have a share init?” Take 
the case of a charity. A benefactor leaves to his native village a 
sum of money or a piece of land, the interest or the rent of which 
is to be distributed annually among the poor of the parish. He 
makes it a condition that the recipients shall have been born in, 
and are bond-fide inhabitants of, the parish. What would the 
persons entitled to this bequest think, or say, if some one should 
cry out that the condition was a bad one—that the parochial 
system was obsolete, that Pedlington had no right to such a 
monopoly—and propose to distribute the money among all the 
villages in the Union, the best plan being to let it go in reduction 
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of the poor rate? Yet this is precisely what the Dissenters propose 
to do with the Church property acquired during the last three 
hundred years. I think again that labourers might be made to 
understand this. 

Let us turn to the land. On this subject I doubt if they have 
much to learn. They have the facts before them. They know 
that the gentry and the clergy were the first to provide them with 
allotments. They know that it is the Conservative Party which 
has given them the two Allotments Bills, removing the last 
shred of difficulty in the way of obtaining land, and extending 
to allotment-holders all the securities enjoyed by tenant farmers. 
They now also know that it is a Conservative Government which is 
engaged in framing a measure for the gratification of one of their 
most cherished aspirations, and that a path is being opened to 
them by which, with the help of industry and frugality, they 
may mount into a higher sphere, and die independent men. 
If they will not believe the evidence of their senses on these 
points, neither would they believe though one rose from the 
dead. It may be mentioned, in passing, that none knows 
better than the agricultural labourer how much land is out of 
‘cultivation, which the owners would be only too happy to 
sell if they could find a purchaser; and the very same land, too, 
which the labourers themselves have constantly asserted that they 
could cultivate profitably if they had the chance. They know 
perfectly well that there is no necessity for introducing any com- 
pulsory provisions into the Small Holdings Bill, and that they 
would only increase, instead of diminishing, any obstacles which 
still exist to the realization of their wishes. The Report of the 
Rural Labourers’ League shows that the landowners have every- 
where shown themselves willing to provide allotments where none 
were already in existence. Hitherto the chief difficulty in the way 
of Small Holdings has been the expense of the new buildings that 
would be necessary.. This has prevented the landlords from doing 
of their own accord what it is now proposed that the County 
Councils shall do for them. But for this difficulty, which will now 
be overcome with the assistance of the ratepayers, the landed 
proprietors of England would probably long before this have 
anticipated at least one half of Mr. Chaplin’s scheme. 

If the Radical canvasser has obtained such an influence over 
the.rustic mind that no Conservative canvassers, howsoever well 
qualified for the task, can obtain a hearing for these simple truths, 
there is no more to be said. If he has shrouded their common sense 
in such thick folds of sophistry that no arrow from the armoury of 
truth can penetrate to it—if he has cast a ‘‘ numbing spell” upon 
the peasantry, such as no superior powers can unlock,—the game 
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isup. But few people who know the English people well will believe 
that story ; though it is not without an element of truth, which must 
on no account be omitted from our calculations. There are parts of 
England where the Radicals have managed to plant a supersti- 
tion in the rural mind akin to that which held that no good 
thing could come out of Nazareth. The Conservative will in 
such places find himself confronted by a silent incredulity which it 
is very difficult to combat. He will detect in time the existence of 
a belief seldom uttered, but none the less generally entertained, that 
whatever has been done for the poor man by the “ high Party ” has 
been done grudgingly and of compulsion ; and that whatever has 
been done by the “‘ low Party ” has been done spontaneously and 
sympathetically. The poor man’s brethren in the towns could tell 
hima very different tale, and to their evidence he should always be 
referred. This spirit, I think, is sporadic, scattered up and down the 
peasantry, and only here and there very powerful. But it has to be 
reckoned with, though I know of no specific for its immediate 
eradication. It must be left to die out under the influence of 
increasing knowledge, and the gradual process by which facts and 
experience overtake and extinguish prejudice. 

There is one other point to be noticed before we quit the subject 


of the land. The labourer should be asked, we think, whether he 


would prefer to see the English counties remain substantially on 
their present footing, adequate provision being made for the wants 


and wishes of the peasantry, and their self-government also, if 


they desire it; or whether he would like to see the whole of the 
land divided among peasant proprietors, and the landlord and 
the country gentleman eliminated. . Does he wish to see England 
become a country of yeomen, shepherds, and ploughmen or 
remain as it is—a country in which all these are mingled with a 
rural aristocracy, either the descendants of the old families, or 
richer men who have purchased their estates? If he prefers the 
first alternative-—if he thinks he would gain more by such a 
change than he would lose by-the removal of so many centres of 
employment, liberality, and kindness—by the disappearance of 
a class of men whom he has so long been accustomed to respect, and 
whose birth and education so well qualify them to be the leaders of 
the county—if he thinks this, and still clings to the vision of a 
rural Utopia, in which there shall be neither rich nor poor,—here, 
again, I think, he must be left to the teaching of experience. 
But if the peasantry do not think this, it would be well to 
point out to them what they have to expect from allowing the 
Radical Party to work their own will upon our old system of rural 
life. It is often said that it is a good thing for the country that 
the old proprietors, whom bad times have impoverished, should be 
VOL. XIX. 13 
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bought out, and that new men with plenty of capital at command 
should take their places. But let the labourer be asked why any 
man with plenty of capital at his command should buy land now. 
Will he buy it simply as a good investment? The notion is 
ridiculous. Will the merchant who has made a fortune in 
business risk the loss of it in agriculture, or buy land in order to 
become a farmer? That idea is still more preposterous. No: he 
will buy it exclusively as an article de luxe—for the sake of the 
dignity, the privileges, and the pleasures which the position of a 
country gentleman is supposed to carry with it. An old family, 
whose ancestors have held the land for centuries, will have many 
motives for retaining it, even when robbed of its attractions. But 
the outsider will have no such motive for buying it. Deprive the 
landed proprietors of the local influence and authority which have 
always belonged to them; make county business odious to them, 
and field sports impossible; and how many people would buy 
landed estates for the sake of being called squires? The labourer 
should be shown that, if he wishes men of capital to settle on the 
land, they must have their quid pro quo, which they certainly will 
not find in the shape of either rent or agricultural profits. 

I repeat, once more, that if the labourers choose to say that 
they do not care for men of capital on the land, and would rather 
see it cut up among themselves, we have reached the point at 
which further argument is useless. The love of independence 
is, if not their ruling passion, one of the strongest sentiments 
by which their opinions are moulded; and I am not prepared 
to deny that many of them might be found willing to sacrifice 
all other considerations if it seemed te be necessary to this 
paramount and natural aspiration. Like most other things in 
this world, we may pay too dearly even for such a blessing as 
that. But the labourers must please themselves. There are some 
among them, no doubt, who have become thorough politicians, 
and have been taught by their Radical instructors to regard 
country gentlemen as a nuisance which ought to be exterminated. 
But, I think, the greater number would say that they only desire 
room for all, and that they would not like to see the counties left 
without any gentlemen at all in them, and the old halls converted 
into farm-houses. This question should be plainly put to 
them. The great thing is to accustom them to look to conse- 
quences, and to rouse them out of that state of mind in which men 
habitually mistake what is unfamiliar to their own rinds for 
what is impossible. There is no necessity to undertake any 
defence of the present order of rural society in talking with 
the labourer: he knows all about that. What ought to be 
impressed upon him is that certain proceedings must end in the 
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destruction of that order ; and he must be asked if this is what he 
wishes. 

We remember a Radical shoemaker in Shropshire, who was at 
the same time a good Churchman, but always refused to see 
that the success of his political Party would cause any danger to 
the Church. When told that a powerful section of that Party was 
working directly for disestablishment and disendowment, his in- 
variable reply was, ‘‘I ca’a’nt think that, sir.” And from this 
position it was impossible to move him. It is this kind of passive 
resistance to the force of facts, this half-wilful blindness to the 
sequence of cause and effect, which it is so exceedingly difficult to 
combat in dealing with the English peasantry. That we do not 
readily believe what we do not wish to believe is true of all man- 
kind. Educated people believe it at last, under the irresistible 
compulsion of prolonged and well-developed reasoning. But the un- 
educated or half-educated man does not ; he only understands what 
is put before his eyes for the moment, and cannot calculate remote 
results. In talking with the labourer, it is not, I think, of much 
avail to appeal to sentimental considerations. These may occur to 
him spontaneously, and I believe he is still partially affected by them ; 
but it is wiser not to suggest them from without. The most 
important thing to do is to draw him on as far as possible to make 
use of his reasoning and calculating faculties. It is uphill work; 
but his natural sagacity will come to his assistance if only his 
suspiciousness can be conquered. The speaker who has tact enough 
to gain his confidence should then encourage him to put two and two 
together, and to work out certain elementary social and economic 
problems for himself. Conservatives and Unionists who take a des- 
ponding view of the next General Election forget too often, I am 
afraid, that the Radicals have not fundamentally so strong a hand as 
their own on which to goto the country. They havea more specious 
case, it is true. But if we can trust history, or philosophy, or 
political economy, the Conservative theory is the true one; and 
this consciousness, if we really feel it, should sustain us in our 
efforts to bring home its doctrines to the minds of those who now 
possess such enormous power, for good or for evil, over the destinies 
of this great Empire. 

We now come to another question, one by which the labourers’ 
feelings are perhaps more deeply stirred than even by the land: 
and that is the Poor Law and Poor Relief. Without denying 
that a rigid enforcement of the Workhouse Test has been attended 
with marked success in more than one English county, it is perhaps 
fair to inquire whether this result is not due to the exceptional 
ability with which the Poor Law has been administered in particu- 
lar Unions, and if it is reasonable to expect that under only 
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average management the same record could be shown. But whether 
it could or not, I cannot see that the poor man’s reluctance to enter 
the workhouse is a matter of reproach against him. If he is not 
ashamed to receive outdoor relief, why, it is urged, should he be 
ashamed to go into ‘‘the house?” The one form of charity is just as 
degrading as the other ; and, in the second place, he would be more 
comfortable in the workhouse than he is in the miserable cottage 
to which he clings with such tenacity. But the labourer’s cottage is 
his home. There, perhaps, he has lived half his life ; and whatever 
moments of domestic happiness or comfort he may have enjoyed are 
all associated with it. Moreover, as long as he remains in it he 
has his freedom. Whatever difference he himself may feel between 
receiving parish relief in the house and receiving it in his own 
cottage, it is not for outsiders to interpret or appraise. He does 
feel it ; and the feeling is one, which even when it cannot be gratified, 
ought to be respected. I am quite sure of this: nobody will 
ever gain the ear of the labourer who does not respect it. Itis 
easy to pick out particular instances in which it may be shown that 
the labourer has acted very foolishly in refusing to leave his cottage. 
I have heard of cases in which old people who for a long time had 
sturdily resisted every attempt to persuade them to take indoor 
relief have afterwards thanked the clergyman who at last overcame 
their reluctance, acknowledging that they were much more com- 
fortable than they had been before. But one swallow makes no 
summer. And, take the peasantry as a whole, their abhorrence of 
the “‘ big house ”’ is as strong as ever it was. 

But, after all, what is there so degrading in the receipt of outdoor 
relief? Do we not acknowledge, in many departments of life, that 
men who are past work are entitled to some provision for their old 
age over and above what they have saved themselves? The agricul- 
tural labourers work for the farmers and other ratepayers in the 
Union area. Why should not these contribute to the support of their 
worn-out servants as the Crown does to the support of soldiers, 
sailors, and civil servants, or as the Church does to the support of 
disabled clergymen? This is only outdoor relief under another 
name. A rate levied on the employers to supply so much a 
week for the superannuated peasant is only like a rate levied on 
the whole public to supply so much a week to the superannuated 
soldier. I cannot see, at all events, that there is more degradation 
in receiving the one than in receiving the other. I must indeed 
admit against myself that there does seem to have been a time 
when a stigma attached to the receipt of parish relief in the eyes 
of the agricultural labourer. The evidence given before the Poor 
Law Commissioners in 1834 proves that.* But “the good old 

* See Report : pp. 84, 243. 
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English labourer who boasted with pride that he had never been 
beholden to a parish officer ’’ existed under social conditions very 
different from those which prevail at present. By the Act of 
1723 ‘the workhouse test,’ as it is called, wasestablished ; and it 
remained in force down to 1796—that is, for a period of 
seventy-three years. But during nearly half of this period the 
English peasantry were much better off than they ever have been 
since, unless it is at the present moment ; and one can understand 
how it was possible for them to dispense with parish assistance 
even in their old age. To show how this was would lead me too 
far afield for our present purposes. But I have traced the con- 
dition of the labourers from the end of the last century to the 
present time, elsewhere. And, as I do not see how the social 
conditions which existed in the reign of George the Second can 
very well be reproduced now, I think we must admit that it is 
necessary to regard the operation of the Poor Law from a some- 
what different point of view. With the declining prosperity of 
the agricultural labourer, Mr. Pitt, a political economist, desired 
deliberately to change the feeling with which he had been in the 
habit of regarding outdoor relief, and make him cease to consider 
it degrading. 

We must remember, too, that when it was so regarded, it was 
chiefly the receipt of it by able-bodied men, and not by the aged 
and infirm, that clothed it with this discreditable aspect, and that 
it was associated in the rural mind with the maimed, the halt, © 
and the blind, and the idle loafing vagrants who would never work if 
they could help it. These when employed by the parish were for a 
jong time paid at a lower rate than the independent labourer, to 
mark the distinction between them. Mr. Pitt was of opinion that 
under the new social conditions on which England was then 
entering the old restrictions upon outdoor relief must be modified. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for State-aided pensions is only a step 
in this direction and I confess I can see nothing whatever that 
deserves the epithet of ‘‘ degrading ”’ in it. 

It seems, then, that in canvassing the peasantry it is open to us 
to dwell with a clear conscience on the advantages of such a 
scheme as this, or of any other system which provides them with 
a superannuation allowance in their old age. I contend that all 
superannuation allowances, by whatever name they may be called, 
rest upon the same principle. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in his 
speech at Bristol on the 6th of January, referring to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s proposal, asked, ‘‘ Now, what was the difference between 
that and a humane and wise administration of outdoor relief 
which was practised under the ordinary law in several parts of the 
country?” ‘‘ He confessed he saw very little indeed.” Nobody 
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desirous of gaining the support of the agricultural voters could 
do better than learn the whole of that speech by heart: particularly 
the passages which relate to outdoor relief, and labourers’ cottages. 
In many parts of the country the peasantry feel strongly on the 
subject of cottage accommodation ; in others they are comparatively 
apathetic ; but in our intercourse with them we must never forget 
the subject. Let them be given distinctly to understand that the 
Conservative Party are in favour of superannuation allowances for 
the aged and deserving poor, by whatever name they may be 
called, and that they are prepared to consider the possibility of 
some State contribution towards the improvement of their dwelling- 
houses. These again are things they will understand. 

I had intended to say something on the subject of District 
Councils. But the labourers can scarcely require to be told that 
a Parish Council for every parish in the Kingdom would be a 
simple absurdity. Whatever extension of Local Government may 
be contemplated will probably be a mixed system. There are 
parishes with twelve or fifteen hundred inhabitants, and parishes 
with only seventy or eighty. The latter must be formed into 
groups, or, when that is impossible, must be attached to some more 
populous parish in the close vicinity—a sort of combination which 
would not, I think, work very well. All, however, that it is 
necessary for the labourer to know is that the Party which began 
the reform of County Government intend to finish it, and would 
have finished it before now but for the obstruction of those who 
pretend to be his only friends, If the peasantry will but use their 
common sense; if they can be persuaded to emancipate them- 
selves from the tyranny of shibboleths, and look facts in the face ; 
if they will see with their own eyes and hear with their own ears 
what has been done, and what is likely to be done, for their own 
order, by the two Parties now claiming their support; if these 
things happen, and if they ask themselves how they would act on 
such evidence in any ordinary matter of business, there need be 
little fear of the result. The agricultural labourer has plenty of 
shrewdness; but, to ensure it fair play, he stands in need of 
instructors possessed of special qualifications, who know the way 
to his understanding, and can tell him the truth in a plain matter- 
of-fact manner without any appearance of lecturing, or any 
assumption of superiority. 
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**¢THe President of the Immortals had finished his sport with 
Tess.’ Had he, indeed? Itseems tome he had only just begun !” 

It was Tess herself who spoke. She had been ruminating 
alone, in the Shades, all the afternoon, and her thoughts 
were resentful. Since her departure from the realms of her 
earlier life, her character had become definite. No longer passive 
under the compulsion of what her creator called destiny, her 
intellect was luminous and agile, and her sense of justice, even 
whilst she fully perceived it to be criticism of an invincible 
necessity, resolute. Her past life, she perceived, had been a 
mockery ; and her present life, that which had succeeded the 
finite, was just as bad. She had never had a fair chance. She 
had never been allowed a will of her own. Why had she been 
born ? For what purpose ? 

“Well, Tess, my dear,” said Alec D’Urbeville, suddenly appear- 
ing, and cutting her reflections short, ‘‘ why so sad? Thinking of 
old times?” 

‘“No,” she replied: ‘‘I have been thinking of no time in 
particular. It is Time itself that I object to—Time and Space, 
which have now become eternity—what’s the good of them ?” 

Dear me, lass! how can I tell?” 

“Who can if you can’t? You used to know all about eternity 
when you were a preacher.” 

‘Tuts, Tess! That’s not fair. How could a fellow know that 
this sort of place was the life to come? Besides, we can’t help it. 
Let’s make the most of things as they are. This is a sorry 
place for young people of active habits; but it’s not without 
attractions. Folk can still have their own opinions and disagree, 
and while that is so they needn’t be unhappy.” 

‘‘That is true,” said Tess, brightening a little. ‘‘ Bad as it is to 
be always suffering for what one does against one’s will, it 
would be worse to have no capacity for resentment—for the 
luxury of woe.” 

‘Of course, it would. All poetry is revolt, as one of the mortals 
said; and if we were at peace with all men and things—that is, 
if we were not in a chronic state of dissatisfaction—these Shades 
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would be uninhabitable. Let us be thankful that we are minds, 
not molluscs; cantankerous critics, not amiable angels. The 
angelic state must be incompatible with happiness ; for happiness 
presupposes reflection, and reflection presupposes materials for 
thought—contrary possibilities and varying circumstances of all 
kinds, which yet resolve themselves into our own environment, 
within which we cannot be happy, or even conscious, unless we 
are dissatisfied with it. In short, this could not possibly be 
paradise if it were not a pandemonium.—’Pon my word, Tess, 
you’ve made me a reformed character since you repeated to me 
the wise sayings of Angel Clare. I feel a great philosopher now!” 

“Yes? By the way, have you seen Mr. Clare this afternoon ?” 

“Oh, yes—just left him halfan hour ago. He, and David 
Grieve, and Felix Holt, and Bobbie Elsmere were trying to form a 
society for the conversion of the Bishops; but they couldn’t agree 
about which of them should be president. Davie claimed the 
post on the ground that he had a special knowledge of prelates, 
having in his former life shown up the Bishop of Manchester ; and 
Angel wanted it on the ground that his father would have been a 
Bishop, and a shocking example, if he had only lived long enough. 
What a swell our Angel is! Here he comes.” 

Angel entered. 

* Well, Clare, have you got the society on its legs yet?’ asked 
D’Urbeville, jauntily. 

** Not quite. We agreed to refer the question of the chairman- 
ship to Madame Blavatsky, upon whom we called. She gave us 
afternoon tea, and opposed the project out and out. We must 
leave the Bishops alone, she said. If we undid them, her occupa- 
tion would be gone. The more the mortals are under the 
domination of religion, she explained, the wider is the scope for 
her own arts. If the mortals believed nobody else, they cer- 
tainly would not believe her. She had just been watching the 
precipitation of a portrait of herself into the study of the man 
who agreed, before her death, to be her chief disciple among the 
mortals if the portrait did mysteriously appear. The experiment, 
she says, was quite a success. Portraits are becoming fashionable 
in occult wonders now. Dorian Gray, for instance; and now 
Madame Blavatsky. But I’m rather sick of the other side. 
They’re too practical. They don’t soar.” 

“Who?” asked Tess. ‘‘ What other side?” 

“The. anthropomorphic population of these realms,” Clare 
replied, sententiously,—“ the creatures of the earth who have come 
into this nether world. We are superior beings—we, the Char- 
acters of Fiction. We are more defined, and in our first lives we 
exercised a wider and deeper influence. The mortals are but 
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shades, which come, and flit, and go. Scarcely one of them is re- 
membered by the world six weeks after he has gone. It is differ- 
ent with us. We move the hearts of the mortals to their depths, 
and some of us never die. We, indeed, are the only real immortals 
—myself, for example. Who is the German Emperor, compared 
with me ? 

‘Who, indeed?” said Tess, smiling. ‘And yet all the mortals 
regard you asa terrible prig; and, as for the relative realities of 
creatures, some of the mortal critics have a view of you quite 
different from your own—Mrs. Oliphant, for example, who has 
been dusting your jacket in Blackwood, says you’re an ‘ image,’ 
a wandering, bodiless bundle of—I forget what: she doesn’t 
even credit you with being a bundle of abstractions. She seems 
to think you a mere disagreeable nobody.” 

“In the manner, I suppose, of the melancholy mortal who, in 
trouble about his soul, felt a grievance against God for not existing. 
Precisely. And you will be surprised to hear that, instead of being 
offended at Mrs. Oliphant, I am at one with her. I was hardly 
dealt with by my creator. Instead of worshipping him, I am 
gravely displeased with him. J——” 

“So am I,” exclaimed Tess and D’Urbeville, simultaneously. 
**T should never have acted 

“No,” said Clare, taking up the common proclamation: ‘ we 
should never have acted as we did act, if he hadn’t made us act 
so—for his own ends. Possibly I might not have left you on the 
day of our marriage.” 

“And,” said D’Urbeville, ‘‘ possibly you shouldn’t have married 
her at all. Left to myself, I should have made love to her on 
more approved principles.” 

‘And I’m not sure,” said Tess, coquettishly, ‘that I should 
have married either of you. But all that is past. We used each 
other very badly. Our creator did not endow us with free will. 
He was determined to stand, like other thoughtful persons, by the 
principle that art is greater than nature; and so nature, as you 
would say, hadn’t a look in with any of us.” 

“What of that?” asked D’Urbeville. ‘‘ Let our mortal con- 
temporaries say what they will of us. We are now exalted even 
above our creator, and look down upon them all. And the pleasure 
of our serene contemplation exceeds the keenest pleasure of the 
mortal life. It should, at any rate,—shouldn’t it, Angel ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Clare, dubiously: “in a manner. But it is not 
all unmixed joy even here. Although we have divested ourselves 
of our dramatic finitude, and are no longer under the determinism 
conditioned by our creator's artistic needs, we retain our essential 
characters; and that’s a bother.” 
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bother!” said Tess. ‘‘ Why?” 

‘Because one can’t be cock of the walk here. It was all very 
well when I had only you, and the milkmaids, and D’Urbeville, to 
deal with. I was superior to all my contemporaries then. But it 
is different here. Yesterday afternoon I got George Eliot to take 
me to tea at Waverley Hall, and the people there laughed at 
me outright. We went on to the President’s of the New Re- 
public, which, I fancied, was more in my line; and they actually 
stopped their discussion about the Aim of Life—even Saunders, 
whose arguments I meant to back up, looked upon me with high- 
sniffingness. I haven’t yet ventured to call upon Pickwick, nor 
upon Diana of the Crossways; and Heaven knows where a man of 
my aspirations will be if the population of our side goes on increas- 
ing at the present rate. A thousand novels a year, and hardly one 
of them without a character which doesn’t look down on me!” 

Clare’s companions laughed. 

‘TI see nothing to be amused at,” he said, gloomily. 

“Don’t you?” said D’Urbeville. ‘‘ Don’t you think it’s rather 
comical to see an Agnostic masher in a rage because he’s found his 
level at last ?” 

“*T haven’t found my level,’’ Clare rejoined, testily. ‘‘ It is they 
who haven’t realized theirs—the level of me.” 

** You—a prig like you! I suppose you would expect Mr. Luke 
to listen to you—and Sir Walter to entertain you at dinner ?” 

*“ Why not?” asked Clare, complacently. ‘‘What if I am a 
prig? Ican’t help it—I hadn’t the making of myself. I deserve 
no more blame for being a prig than Ronald Strang deserves praise 
for being a poet. If our creators have unequal powers, or unequal 
purposes, it is not the inferior creatures who should suffer for the 
inferiority. ‘The gods themselves, as mortals, have descended.’ 
The real trouble is that there are too many gods. More than one are 
toomany. But we can’t help that—we can’t reform the characters 
of the gods. We must accept our own characters, and make the 
most of them. I should deserve censure only if, being a prig, I 
behaved as if I were something else.” 

* But surely you can try to improve pani cease from 
being a prig,” Tess suggested. 

** Surely,” D’Urbeville echoed. 

“Why should 1?” said Clare, with much feeling. ‘‘ You are 
really very ignorant still. Moral and intellectual characteristics 
are permanent. Certain physical ones are not so. A man who 
drinks too much may possibly become a total abstainer; but all 
intellectual characters are unalterable. Ue who is born a liar, or 
a braggart, or « genius, or a histrion, will live a liar, or a braggart, 
or a genius, ora histrion. It might be well for his fellow-creatures 
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if, in any of these cases, he suppressed the peculiar intellectual 
energy with which he was gifted by the gods—but for his fellow- 
creatures only. It would not be well for himself. An intellectual 
quality suppressed is not an intellectual quality annihilated. It 
is only deprived the exercise to which it is, by the laws of nature, 
entitled ; and it is as much a source of pain as food undigested. 
This is notably so in the case of any one who happens to be a prig 
first and a man afterwards. Like all other living organisms, a 
prig instinctively seeks ‘ the line of least resistance ’—to adopt the 
habit of life which, being natural, gives him pleasure most readily. 
As a man who is born a prig could not possibly shine as a hero or 
asa poet, it is cruel to ask him to reform, and absurd to blame him 
for not reforming. His life would be wretched if he ceased to be 
actively a prig. He would have no pleasure in it, for he is capable 
of none other than the pleasures of a prig—episodical and transient 
as they are. Look at me, for example. Why did I leave Tess on 
the day of our marriage? To say that I left her because I was a 
prig touches only the fringes of the problem. I left her because, 
not being an ordinary man like you, D’Urbeville, I should have 
found the domestic joy of staying less a pleasure than the high 
moral and intellectual satisfaction of going away.” 

Tess’s lips moved as at a stinging insult, and D’Urbeville 
remarked that prigs were usually ‘‘ damned cads as well.” 

Clare placidly resumed his discourse. 

Nothing darkens counsel so much as moral terms. They solve 
no problems. The use of them is but a kicking against the pricks. 
You do not settle any question by calling me a prig. If by doing 
so you could make me a hero ora poet, you should do so by all 
means ; but you could not reform me—even as you could not by 
calling him a coward have made a poltroon of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. It’s all a matter of temperaments, which are ineradicable ; 
and so——”’ 

“Td eradicate you if I had my way!” D’Urbeville exclaimed. 
** It’s clear that the world can’t make a better of you; but there 
are various methods of treatment which would be more than 
kicking against the pricks. The world might resolve to hang all 
prigs, or at least to banish them like lepers.”’ 

*“* That,” said Clare, ‘‘ would be manifestly unjust. ‘‘ I can no 
more help being a prig than Hall o’ the Wind—who gives himself 
airs, by the way—can help being a romantic swash-buckler.” 

** Justice or injustice,” D’Urbeville replied, ‘‘is not in the ques- 
tion. These are moral qualities, whose names, as you remarked a 
moment ago, darken counsel. There are occasions on which, 
either individually or as society, men quite properly sacrifice some 
canon of justice in the abstract for the sake of justice in its 
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practical mode. This happens every time a burglar is cast into 
jail, every time a murderer is hanged. According to your theory 
of temperaments—which must be sound; otherwise the phrase 
‘criminal classes,’ which all the world uses, without challenge, 
as denoting a body which is as measurable as any species of 
animals or of plants, would have no meaning—according to your 
theory, neither the burglar nor the murderer could help his crime 
—the criminal action flowed out of his temperament as naturally 
as a sonnet flows from the pen of a poet. It is the same with the 
leper, whom society banishes: he was not responsible for his 
leprosy. Why, then, should we stand prigs? I’m rather a coarse 
brute myself, and must not preach; but I should willingly see a 
penal code established to overtake the shortcomings of such as I 
am, if it were accompanied by another to make an end of such as 
you are.” 

“My dear D’Urbeville,” said Clare, smiling superior, ‘‘ you are 
too practical. You speak as if we were discussing the codification 
of the law. If that were our subject, I should have something to 
say to you in answer to your angry argument; for there are 
certain moral infirmities against which, howsoever much it may 
detest them, society cannot possibly protect itself. But that is 
not our subject. In these Shades, as there is no marrying or love- 
making permitted, a 

Worse luck !”’ D’Urbeville remarked. 

= we cannot act; for (this I will demonstrate at some 
future symposium) all activities cf the mortals have their motive 
in the relationship of the sexes, of which our creator has given 
the world such a picturesque exposition: we can only reflect and 
talk—-there is no other conscious joy in paradise. Let us reflect, 
then, calmly. Apart from the practical difficulties in the way of 
ridding the world of prigs and other persons whose temperaments 
are objectionable to the normal man, and to the heroic man, and 
to the imaginative man, there are sound reasons why society 
should do nothing to exterminate, or even to diminish, the 
objectionable species.” 

“Indeed!” said D’Urbeville, sneeringly. ‘‘ And what may 
these precious reasons be ?” 

“They are partly artistic, and partly utilitarian. Where would 
the stage be if criminals were the only foil against which beauty in 
distress and chivalry show off? The piquancy of the best plays— 
the ‘literary dramas’ which are now being instinctively produced 
in response to a new need of society, the need for an amusement 
adequate to the increasing complexity and subtlety of its realiza- 
tions—is constituted—not by card-sharping rogues or dishonest 
stock-brokers, as at the Adelphi; not by husband-poisoners, as at 
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the Garrick ; not by any of the old machinery of virtue and vice in 
their elementary crudity ; but—by certain weak creatures who do 
nobody any particular harm-—girls who regulate their love affairs 
by mathematics and logic, as in the new play at Toole’s; men 
with some intellectual strut, as in the plays of Ibsen and in Beau 
Austin; not to speak of the poseurs in Lady Windermere’s Fan,— 
by prigs, in short—prigs brought up to date; prigs half-extenuat- 
ing, half-satirizing, the new intellectual forces and tastes of the 
age. Itis the same with the art of fiction. With you the only 
bad man in it, Tess would have been insipid. It would have been 
insipid even if, instead of myself, Tess had had a lover entirely 
worthy of her. I—the prig—was the redemption of the piece. It 
is so with all good plays and all good novels. In the evolution of 
social life, heroes and villains, women who are merely virtuous, 
and women who are merely vicious or intriguing, have been 
supplemented. As was remarked by way of preface to ‘ Parnellism 
and Crime,’ the world has become tired of its old moral conven- 
tions, and has lost the capacity for believing that any man can be 
either very good or very bad. Society is jaded with elemental 
virtues and vices. Its sentiments have become flabby. Likea 
child crying in the night, not knowing what it wants, society has 
developed a need for something to tickle its instinct of intolerance 
—an instinct quite as natural, and quite as entitled to satisfaction, 
as any other. Priggishness meets the need, and the prig is the 
Man of the Time. He amuses society because he is its own image in ~ 
miniature—true enough to life to arrest the sympathy which all 
artistic creations, to be successful, must arrest; and yet untrue 
enough to give each man and woman in the theatre, and each reader 
of the novel, justification for feeling that it is not he or she, but 
some dear friend, whom the prig ‘ takes off.’ Hence the success of 
‘ the literary drama,’ in which society finds a clear voicing of its 
new feeling that loose morals, after all, are not quite unjustifiable, 
since they have become the vogue with men of elegant and 
truculent intellectuality; and hence my own success — the 
triumph of that Agnostic and emasculate Puritanism which is the 
same spirit of the age viewed on its other side. Let us hope, then, 
that the mortals will cherish their new play-wrights and their new 
novelists, as well as Toynbee Hall. Theirs are the brief abstracts 
and the true chronicles of the time; and Nature has only been at 
her old wise trick of readjusting herself in inspiring them to make 
the prig their hero. Without the new villainy—the villainy of 
moral and intellectual posturing—virtue, which has ceased to be 
manliness, and has become mere taste, would itself have languished 
—from want of a direct antithesis in which to see the reflection of 
its own worth.” 
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‘** Then, after all,” D’Urbeville exclaimed, “‘ it was you, not I, 
who was the blackguard? I begin to have rather a good conceit 
of myself when I hear dear Angel explain himself.” 

**You’re quite entitled said Clare, modestly. ‘I’m not 
better than you. Nobody is better than anybody else. We’re 
different—that’s all. It takes many sorts of people to make a 
world.” 

‘*But what,” asked Tess, ‘‘is the use of the world if we’re all 
alike in that sense—if when we look into the essence of things 
there is no superiority in any of us: no differences of characters to 
justify any of us in feeling better, or less bad, than anybody else, 
or in feeling that there are some whom we can rightly reverence ? 
Have the creators of the universe any purpose with it at all?” 

None whatever,” Clare answered, promptly,—‘‘ except it be 
amuse themselves with us, and give us the pleasure of being angry 
at them—wretched puppets that we are: all of us—the realities of 
fiction and the phantasms of reality alike. Pardon my again ask- 
ing you to contemplate me as an example. In the other world, 
you will remember, the problem of social inequality bulked largely 
in my thoughts. I was unable to justify this inequality; and the 
sense of injustice made me, as you know, a robust Radical. It also 
tended to make me a theist, and to think that the matter must be 
redressed in another and a better world. Well, here we are, 


and——” 
** This is a happy land, 
Far, far away,” 


D’Urbeville sang, lugubriously. 

” and we are at length all equal,’”’ Clare continued, not heed- 
ing the interruption ; “‘ equal, in the consent of all of us, on the 
fundamental considerations we have been discussing ; yet what the 
better are we? Among the mortals we had social inequality ; here 
we have unsocial equality—and that’s much worse than the other. 
The hostile emotion with which I used to be distraught on thinking 
of a patrician family was nothing to the pain I feel at the aloofness 
of Felix Holt.” 

Clare sighed, and relapsed into meditation. 

‘** Well, Tess,” said D’Urbeville, after a pause, “‘ what do you 
think of our Angel now? I’m rather at a loss myself. This is not 
the sort of place I thought I was inviting sinners to when I was a 
colleague of the man who decorated the country walls and stiles 
with texts about hell in red paint.” 

“T’m not sure, after all,” Tess answered, ‘‘ that this is the last 
place we'll see. I dreamt last night that there’s still a beyond—a 
place where one may meet one’s mother and father, and be at peace, 
without thinking. But, as matters stand, it seems to me that Mr. 
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Clare is right. Thinking, which is here the only mitigation of our 
misery, is itself miserable. One can think only of oneself, and 
self is ‘a wandering sorrow in a world of dreams.’ Sympathy, 
if it were possible, would help us; but it is not possible. One 
can only see the need for sympathy, without really sympathizing.” 

“With whom, Tess? Me—or is it Angel, after all?” 

** With neither. With woman—that’s oneself, of course; but I 
was thinking for the moment of a particular case.” 

“The milkmaids whom this bright youth made wretched?” 
D’Urbeville suggested. 

“No,” said Tess: ‘‘I was thinking of a girl whose betrothed 
died recently. All the fellow-creatures were full of sincere grief at 
her loss, and did their best to soothe her. But they failed until 
one of the greatest of them wrote a poem ; and then all the world 
thought the matter was satisfactorily settled by two lines— 


‘ The toll of funeral in an Angel ear 
Sounds sweeter than the merriest marriage bell.’ 


Could there be a hollower mockery ? A woman from whom death has 
snatched her lover—what consolation can she find in such words? 
What to her is the entire population of paradise? The idea 
is brutal—impious! Whose caresses of her lover but her own are 
right? What angel——?” 

*“Ah! did you speak to me?” said Clare, waking up from his 
profound thought. 

**No,” said Tess, who had been speaking passionately, calming 
down : ‘‘I was only thinking aloud.” 

** Well, then,” said Clare, once more brisk, “‘ I have just dis- 
covered what’s the matter with the universe. Human nature has 
ceased to be action ; it is now acting. Art as a universal habit has 
supplanted impulse. Listen. I have much to say. I 2 

“What!” exclaimed D’Urbeville. ‘At it again? Talk—talk 
—talk——”’ 

‘ Yes,”’ said Clare: ‘‘I’ll talk till the stars fall.’ 


W. Eart Hopeson. 
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In the course of the last six months many prominent national 
figures have passed beyond our ken ; but of all the well-known forms 
that will be seen amongst us no more not one, perhaps, is missed 
more sorely or mourned more deeply by all who had the privilege 
of his friendship than our late ambassador at Paris, Lord Lytton. 
Heir to an illustrious name, he inherited that most precious and 
most rarely bequeathed of human legacies—the genius and the intel- 
lect of his father. Known to the world as poet, as statesman, and 
as diplomatist, the nation may well mourn in him the loss of one of 
her great ones. Known to all who came into close relations with 
him for his personal charm, for his rare and delightful powers of 
conversation, and for his universal and overflowing sympathy and 
kindliness of heart, his friends will truly say of him, ‘‘ We shall not 
see his like again.” This, however, is neither the place nor the 
time to speak of his public or private character: we are here 
concerned with the poet alone. 

Marah, by “Owen Meredith”! Such is the title of this latest 
work, to which the circumstances of its publication give a strange 
pathos. The vigour of mind and the intensity of feeling which 
live in these pages make it hard to believe that the brain which 
conceived, and the hand that wrote them, have for ever finished 
their work on earth. The spirit of the poet has passed “through 
Nature into Eternity,” and our praise or blame can no longer 
affect him. But for our own sakes let us, if we can, judge him 
fairly and impartially with something of the spirit of reverence 
with which we judge our dead. 

The small volume before us opens with a prefatory notice, written 
by Lady Lytton herself, deeply touching in its simplicity, and 
deeply interesting from the facts confided in it to the public. Lady 
Lytton tells us that these poems were written in leisure hours during 
the past and previous years, and that the last weeks of her 
husband’s life were occupied in revising them. They were in 
proof, though not finally corrected, at the time of his death; and 
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it should be borne in mind, when notice is taken of certain 
inequalities in the work, that it had not received the finishing 
touches from the artist’s hand. At the end of the volume, in 

the form of an appendix, are lines bearing the title, ‘Lord | 
Lytton’s Last Poem,’ and of these Lady Lytton writes: 

*‘ There was a poem originally included in the first part which 

he did not think good enough, and made up his mind to omit. | 
The last days of his life were spent, as if in haste, in the | 
composition of another to take its place. This was never i} 
finished ; but I give the fragment as I found it by his bed side | 
with the ink hardly dry on the paper.” Before entering upon 
the subject of the finished poems of the book, it is natural to | 
turn first to the unfinished fragment of which Lady Lytton here 

speaks. The character of this last poem makes it difficult for us | 
to see how it could ever have been fitted into the present collec- | 
tion as now arranged, and leaves us wondering how far Lord 

Lytton had it in his mind to alter that arrangement. It is a poem | 
without a beginning and without an end. The tenderness of its | 
tone makes one realize at once that it was intended for the first 
part of the volume ; but its narrative form seems to separate it from 

the other lyrics of the book, and it almost reads like a single 

page out of a complete love story. Although technically still 

in the rough, it yet bears evidence of the author’s mastery over 

verse, and contains many beautiful lines. The sentiment in it 
combines in wondrous manner perfect intimacy with perfect 
refinement. The intensity of pure boyish feeling has been 
mellowed and subdued by the intervening years. Itis youthful, 
yet rather with a youth recalled than a youth renewed, so as to 
inspire something of that hallowed pathos which we feel at the 
discovery of a withered rose in an old book. ‘‘ Love’s good Faith” 
are the last words with which the poem breaks off, the last 
words ever written, almost the last words expressed, by ‘‘Owen 
Meredith.” 

We do not know precisely at what time of life all the poems 
in Marah were written, but these lines alone are enough to show 
that although Lord Lytton had reached the age of sixty, his 
poetic faculty had in no way deserted him; and the present 
volume contains, though in a limited sense, the very flower of 
his genius. Byron has said, ‘‘One hates an author that’s all 
author,” and in almost every work of Lord Lytton we feel 
that the man comes before the writer, and still more perhaps 
that the poet comes before the artist. By this we mean 
that, although in the music of his song the note of inspiration 
is rarely lacking, we miss in it too often the effort of self- 
restraint and self-criticism which must ever be applied before 
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the genuine feeling can be set in the perfect form. In the present 
volume, however, we do not find the defects of art which have 
marred many of his previous writings, and the beauty of some 
of these poems reveals his genius at its best. In the course of 
the present article the comparative method of criticism will be 
avoided. We need not attempt to decide whether Lord Lytton is 
greater or less great than this or that other writer, or what is the 
precise place to which he is entitled amongst the poets of his 
generation. Posterity alone can settle this for us. Let us con- 
cern ourselves only with the questions, ‘‘ What does he say to us 
in these pages? How does he say it ?”’ 

It will at once occur to the reader to ask why the pseudonym of 
**Owen Meredith’? has been once more adopted. We may take 
for granted that this was done deliberately, and two reasons at 
once suggest themselves in explanation of a return to the old 
name. In the first place, we may take it as an indication that 
in these verses the writer lays aside the responsibilities of the 
public man, and speaks to us in the character of the poet alone. 
In the second place, the nature of this new work suggests com- 
parison with the early poems of The Wanderer more than any 
of the author’s subsequent writings. Like them, it appeals more 
exclusively to the emotions than to the intellect, and its interest 
is in large part derived from the strongly personal note which 
pervades it. Yet, as we shall note presently, these later love poems 
differ in many important respects from the earlier. A comparison 
will be more easily followed if we attempt first to give an outline 
of the general plan of Marah. 

The character of the poems in Marah, taken separately, is 
lyrical; but it is necessary to add that there is a well-marked 
dramatic element in the arrangement of the series. They 
represent, not the history of a love, like Tennyson’s Maud, but 
rather the history of a life: the mental stages of one who has 
searched for happiness in the free play of the emotions and lived 
only to find despair. The book is divided into four parts, each 
with its appropriate motto prefixed, and presents us with the 
whole cycle of human passion,-—the spring, summer, autumn, and 


winter of the heart. The prologue gives the key-note to the 
volume.— 


I. 


‘* Lured by the promise of a better land, 
They wander’d in the wilderness of Shur ; 
Vagrants from bondage fled, a weary band, 
Whose weariness each day made wearier ; 
And waterless was all the desert sand, 
No wells at hand! 
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II. 
‘“* A place at last they reach’d, in sore distress, 
Where water flow’d, but from a bitter spring. 
Then cried they, ‘ Here we die of thirst, unless 
God turn this bitter sweet !’ And, murmuring, 
They call’d it Marah. Nor can speech express 
More bitterness.” 


Bitter as the waters of Marah, therefore, are many of the songs 
of this little book; but to those who in the writings of a poet look 
first for poetry, their beauty and power must surely appeal, and to 
men who are neither critics nor poets, men who have lived and 
suffered without versifying life and suffering, they will speak through 
the force of their unmistakable sincerity. While reading these 
poems many will murmur “ How sad!” some will add ‘‘ How 
true!” 

The first part tells the story of the dawn, the fervour, and the set- 
ting of a pure happy love, passionate but tender, and too short-lived 
to end in disenchantment. Here it finds no ‘‘ earthly close,” but 
flawless and beautiful lives and dies. Years do not taint it, life 
does not turn its sweetness into gall, death saves it from the future 
and enshrines it forever in the beauty of the past.— 


“. ,. . . Life might have marr’d all this, 
And spoilt the sweetness Death perpetuates. 
Now, all that was, unmix’d with all that is, 
Remains itself, and perfect. The harsh Fates, 
That menace all things happy, from my heart 
Thy truth can turn not, nor thy love estrange. 
Far, far, beloved, beyond my reach thou art, 
But also far beyond the reach of change.” 


The second part tells a sadder and a bitterer tale, of a love that 
in its own passionate reality asks for truth and receives falsehood, 
gives all, and is first misunderstood and then rejected. It is the 
tragedy of many written poems, and of how many unwritten lives ? 


I. 


“ T gave her love: I gave her faith and truth: 
I gave her adoration, vassalage, 
And tribute of life’s best: the dreams of youth, 
The deeds of manhood, and the stores of age. 


II. 


** She took my gifts and turn’d them into pain. 
Each gift she made a bitter curse to be. 
Then, marr’d, she gave them back to me again, 
And this is all she ever gave to me.” 


The first love was ‘‘ the worship the heart lifts above ;”’ the second 
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love is idolatry, and at the end the idol is broken and the faith 
reposed in it for ever shattered. 

The third and the fourth parts tell no story, but describe a 
state of mind. The third represents ‘‘the sadness of immense 
satiety” following on an unhappy love in the history of the man 
of the world who has already drunk his fill of life’s experiences. 
All freshness of feeling is gone, all illusions are destroyed, and, in 
order to escape from the ennui which is left by a “‘ dead pain,” the 
now way-worn Wanderer throws himself into the pursuit of 
pleasures which pall and of emotions which do not satisfy. All 
in vain, however, for he is ever haunted by the unconquerable 
hankering after the lost joy, and the higher ideal, which he still 
pursues, but cannot grasp.— 

I. 
‘* T have invoked with songs, and sued with tears, 
A love still unresponsive to my call. 


To find it, I have roam’d the waste of years ; 
To win it, spent my all. 


Il. 


‘** Yet still do I believe in it, still cherish 
An unrequited faith, and in the fume 

Of fires unblest, that on its altars perish, 

Life’s substance still consume ; 


‘* Like some poor alchemist, whose days have pined, 
In bondage to bright dreams that but betray’d, 
Still raking ruin’d crucibles to find 
The gold he never made.” 


In the wild dreams of the fourth (and finest) part of the book, 
the blind forces of nature are summoned to play their part upon 
the stage. The tired spirit, finding no satisfaction in the fleeting 
joys of love and life, turns to the inanimate world, to find there its 
own restless counterpart. Interpreting all sights and sounds by 
the light of his own despair, the poet recognizes in the roar of the 
waves, the moan of the wind, and the dreary desolation of the 
landscape, an infinite, in the place of a finite, sorrow. His 
individuality sinks from him, and he becomes part only of a 
groaning and travailing creation. Take, for example, this very 
sad, but very fine, poem.— 
I. 
“* Greyer and dimmer grow the dim grey bounds 
Of the leaden twilight, salter the sea’s breath, 


And harsher, angrier, the low moan that sounds 
Yon crags beneath. 
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II. 
“ The unquiet sea-birds seem unquieter, 
And more importunate their plaintive quest. 
About the sullen beach begins to stir 
A vague unrest. 


“ Sightless has set the ineffectual sun. 
There is no moon, no star, no visible cloud. — 
But land, and sky, and sea are swathed in one 
Sepulchral shroud. 


IV. 
* And now thai shroud is troubled, tho’ unrent. 
There comes a menacing movement from afar, 
And sounds as of a distant armament 
Arming for war. 


v. 
“Tt is as tho’ the elements—earth, air, 
And water—each in its own camp aloof, 
Were furtively beginning to prepare 
And put to proof 


VI. 


‘ Each its own weapons, or to organize 
Each its own forces, for some strife impending. 
Swift silent signals for the winds to rise 
The air is sending. 


VII. 
‘** The sea is gathering from the outer deep 
Its heavier waves. Like some beleaguer’d giant, 
The land is setting fast on cliff and steep 
A front defiant. 


VIII. 
* And coldly, shudderingly, creepily, 
With these awakenings of the torpid pain 
Pent in the pallid land, the pallid sky, 
The pallid main, 


“ My heart begins to move once more, and be 
Again the battle-field of ghastly hosts 
At war with one another and with me 
Legions of ghosts ! 


x. 
‘** Yet will the abortive stir beginning now 
Change or determine nothing. When ’tis o’er, 
Heaven, earth, and sea, and I, will all, I know, 
Be as before. 
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XI. 


“ Rest, wretched slaves of Nature, whose mad zest 
Of movement makes the curse that you inherit 
Harder to bear! Rest, winds and waves! Rest, rest, 
Perturbéd Spirit!” 


If we now turn from these lyrics to the early poems of The 
Wanderer, how great the change. The two volumes are alike 
in one respect—they are both startlingly genuine. Goethe has 
said that emotions, like oysters, will not bear keeping, and 
the first and foremost quality to be looked for in any lyric is 
that it should spring from the heart. The poems of Marah 
and The Wanderer do not describe emotions which are con- 
ceived without being felt: the poet, following the advice of Sir 
Philip Sydney, looks into his heart, and writes without any self- 
conscious attempt to tone down the force or truth of what he finds 
there. The prevailing tone in both is melancholy; but in The 
Wanderer, if there is the sadness of love, there is also the strong 
rebound of youth, the consciousness that, in spite of disappoint- 
ments, life and all its opportunities lie before, and not behind— 
that, if much has been suffered, more remains to do. Marah 
reveals, on the other hand, a profound weariness of existence. 
The pathos of its emotion is like the dying glow of the setting 
sun warning us of night to come.— 

* O could I weep, weep, weep away this weight 
Of tearless, time-worn inarticulate pain, 


Whose heavy burden no blest hopes abate ! 
O for release, rest, death! In vain, in vain!” 


The tears of The Wanderer are sorrowful, but not bitter; in 
Marah we are confronted with “a pain which burns worse than 
tears drown.” The sentimentality of youth is replaced by the 
cynicism of mature age, and we are reminded in some of these 
poems of that mocking sorrow which cries through laughter in 
the writings of Heinrich Heine. 

The Wanderer is full of narrative, dramatic, and _ descriptive 
interest. The incidents of that sentimental journey are related 
with all the circumstance of time and place, and we are led from 
Italy and “its yearning skies” to France, England, Switzerland, 
and Holland. 

Marah, on the other hand, has no locality. All of it save the 
fourth part might have been written in any land at any time. It 
is also practically without narrative interest, if we except the frag- 
ment in the Appendix which recalls the love scene in the prologue 
to The Wanderer Both works tell the history of many years and 
many moods; but Marah is in tone and form far more sub- 
jective than The Wanderer. The latter relates in full the varied 
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experiences of the man of the world, who comes in contact with 
divers types of men and women, and makes us realize their person- 
alities as well as his own. The former gives us the accumulated 
result of experience rather than the narrative of any particular 
experience; the analysis of human emotion, rather than the 
description of any human being. There is a certain similarity in 
the general plan of the two works which makes the contrast 
between them all the more striking. The first part of The Wan- 
derer tells the old but ever new story of a first deep love. 
Surrounded by the glamour of the ‘‘ magic land,” Irene, the most 
prominent character of the book, is loved, wept over, scolded, and 
forgiven. She is in all respects a definite and tangible woman of 
flesh and blood, idealized but still human. Her face, her hair, 
her dress, her talk, are all described; and her image haunts 
the poet with an imperishable charm. She is seen again and 
again in other faces, and her memory is recalled in the midst of 
newer pains or pleasures. Marah has no such heroine. It is 
rather the bitter record of the artist, who aims at perfection, to 
find in any human form the realization of an ideal which has no 
earthly prototype. Such a sorrow is the martyrdom of all genius 
in this world, for genius, like the old Titan demigod, brings fire 
from heaven and finds on earth only clay to mix with it.— 


“ Genius, sufficing to itself, abounds 
In its own being. Love can but fulfil 
Its being in another.” 


When, therefore, Genius and Love go together, the ideal com- 
panionship is sought after, and only the imperfect human com- 
panionship found. The hankering after an unattainable ideal is 
a note already heard, though but faintly, in The Wanderer ; and 
through ali Lord Lytton’s subsequent writings it is reiterated with 
ever growing force and persistency, till in Marah it has become 
predominant. 


** She is gone, and I have lost her! Yet a little while ago 
She was there ; and for a moment in your eyes I saw her smile, 
In your voice I caught her accents, on your lips I felt the glow 
Of her kiss, and I am certain she was there, tho’ but a while. 


*‘ Had you recognized her also, had you known her as I knew, 
It had then been well for both of us. But through some fault in each, 
Now the search for her, you cannot aid, must all begin anew, 
And the moment we retain’d not is already out of reach. 


‘“* Hush! No vain recriminations! Life has years to count upon, 
But for love are moments only. Love that all the whiles between, 
Looking forward to their coming, or recalling them when gone, 
Bears two names: the one ‘I shall be!’ and the other ‘I have been.’” 
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Here the Ideal is represented as some Fata Morgana, held for 
one moment as truth and then lost again. In “ Episode” the 
Ideal is conceived but has never been realized ; and the conception 
leaves the poet dissatisfied with all earthly realities.— 


‘“* We miss’d each other in the porch of Birth, 
And there took different ways: mine earthward set 
And hers I know not whither. But on earth 
We have never met.” 


In “ Lies ” (the versification of which is an astonishing tour de 
force) the poet wilfully deceives himself, and gazing on beauty 
makes believe that for the time being the whole truth of love is 
there. Similar contentment in a lower ideal may be found in the 
clever dialogue of ‘“‘ Horace and Lydia.” In ‘“ Selene” there is a 
yet different conception of the ideal. This poem is one of the 
most powerful and original in the book. Its meaning is at a first 
reading obscure, for in it, as in many of the poems of the third part, 
the author seems deliberately to perplex his reader by suggesting a 
double interpretation. They seem at first to refer not to a type but 
to an individual, and if this interpretation be accepted there is 
something almost brutal in the fierce resentment of their tone; but 
amore careful study of them will show that they express not the 
bitterness of a lover so much as the disappointment of the 
** Artist of the Beautiful,” who, having pursued a substance, only 
grasps a shadow. The strange love described in “‘ Selene”’ is blest 
by the moon, and lives only in the dreams of night.— 


** White moon, forth-pouring floods of pallid fire 
From founts that leave thy sallow orb forever 
Ravaged and sear’d, and worn with wan desire, 
But fervid never ! 


** Bless the pale pleasures of my love and me, 
Whose day of life, like thine, is the dark night ! 


From all the world I have chosen one like thee 
For my delight.” 


Cold, unreal, and passionless is this moonlike phantom beauty, 
whose existence is but an unembodied mystery in the mind of the 
poet. His love is neither virtuous nor vicious; but it desires all 
things and realizes nothing.— 


“ She whom I love has from the dawn of time 
Been love’s despair. All pleasure and all pain 
Her breath begets. All virtue and all crime 
Are her domain. 


“* Her intricate charm is like a magic maze, 
Whose central secret never can be found 
By any of the interminable ways 
That wind it round. 
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“‘ The perilous realms of Unreality 
Her witchcraft rules, And my pale paramour 
Fills all their phantom forms, from her faint sigh, 
With strenuous power.” 


We have said that in Marah there was no locality. Nature 
is in these poems nowhere described in and for itself, but only with 
reference to the human emotions which the poems illustrate. The 
poems of the last part, however, are obviously suggested by some 
cold northern seashore where the land is grey, bare, and desolate, 
and the wide sweep of ocean bounds the horizon. The more 
romantic and imaginative poems at the end of The Wanderer are 
also sea pieces. ‘‘ The Fugitive,” ‘‘ The Shore,” ‘‘ The North Sea,” 
and “‘ The Fisherman’s Hut,” may be compared with the poems in 
the last part of Marah; but are greatly inferior to them in imagina- 
tive power, in originality of conception, in concentration and in 
beauty of form. ‘ Nocturn,” ‘ Saturnalia,” “‘ Storm,” ‘‘ Moonland,”’ 
and ‘‘ Selenites,’”’ are of that order of weird imaginative literature 
to which belong the masterpieces of Coleridge, and are worthy to 
rank with the finest examples of their kind. 

In “ Saturnalia ” the interest of the imaginative conception and 
setting of the poem is greatly enhanced by the undercurrent of 
intense personal feeling. It is daringly bold in thought and 
expression, but with, nevertheless, the self-control and reserve 
power which distinguishes all true art. The description of this 
phantom midnight-ride is a masterpiece of literary skill. Every 
verse increases the sense of rapid motion, and adds to the unholy 
horror of the nightmare; yet the language is studiously subdued 
and even cynical up to the final verse. Then, and not till then, 
this tone is thrown aside, and the grim power of the poem cul- 
minates in the last agonized cry— 

“Toolate . . . . the Sun!” 


** Storm” is perhaps yet more original. No thunders, no sheets 
of lightning, no driving clouds, are here described—all is grey : 
grey sky, grey water, grey land. There is movement, ceaseless 
movement, and yet no change. Dulness has become so colossal 
that it grows to terror: the terror lies in the dread—not of what 
is to come, but—of eternal sameness. 

It is impossible in the compass of the present article to do full 
justice to all these poems. They would need to be quoted in full to ~ 
be appreciated. The sound of the sea is heard through them all: 
now moaning, now lashed to storm, now monotonously terrible, 
now sighing with the mysteries of night, now silent under the 
sorrowful light of the moon. In one poem, ‘‘ Oceanus,” these 
various moods of ocean are collectively described. Here the sea 
speaks with all its voices, and gives utterance to the sorrows of 
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the ages: the wrongs bewailed, the rights betrayed, from the 
beginning of time.— 
“ Like a strong, beautiful, ill-used wild beast, 
The Ocean caged between its craggy shores, 
Stretches its long limbs out, with panting breast, 
And rolls, and roars. 
** Tts large lair is for its large life too small. 
For here are the world’s waters all in one, 
And all the sounds of all the nations, all 
In a single tone!” 


Not only, however, are ‘‘ the echoes of all sorrows and all crimes ” 
heard in the sea’s deep tones. 


* Yet ’mid thy moanings multitudinous 
A silenced song’s pathetic echo floats, 
Slight but still sweet. What is it moves me thus 
In those low notes ? 
“ Tt is that in a holier happier time 
The harp of Orpheus lull’d thy lyric shores, 
And thou hast listen’d to the rhythmic chime 
Of Argo’s oars : 
‘ It is that Aphrodite’s natal morn 
Beheld her borne upon thine azure breast, 
And once thy furrow’d desert, now forlorn, 
Was Alcyon’s nest.” 


In form Marah differs from The Wanderer as much as in 
thought. The early volume is essentially rambling, and bears 
all the traces of immaturity. Its verse, though never conven- 
tional, is often imitative; and its phraseology, though rich, is 
redundant. In Marah there is a more distinctive individuality, 
and the charm—not only of form, but—of a finished style. The 
verse has lost nothing of the spontaneity, the beauty of imagery, 
and the ease of expression which are distinguishing characteristics 
of all ‘“‘ Owen Meredith’s”’ best work ; but it has gained in concen- 
tration and power. There are few superfluities in Marah, and 
the definite artistic plan on which the book is constructed is never 
lost sight of. Nevertheless, the poems are not all equal: weaknesses 
will be detected here and there, which Lord Lytton might have 


strengthened had life been spared him; and here and there we 


catch an echo from some other poet. These, however, are matters 


of slight importance: where genius is apparent it seems an imper- 
tinence to dwell upon every little surface imperfection. What 
matter if the diamond have flaws, so long as it be a diamond and 
not merely flawless glass? Let us remember Byron’s reply to 
Moore when the latter had written of the second canto of Don 
Juan that one half of it was good. Byron, after declaring that 
if this were true it would be the finest poem in existence, goes on 
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to say: “‘No poetry is generally good, only by fits and starts ; 
and you are lucky to get a sparkle here and there. You might as 
well want a midnight all stars, as rhyme all perfect.” Accord- 
ing to this standard, Marah ranks highly indeed. Nevertheless, 
the admirers of The Wanderer may still prefer their old 
favourite, with all its youthful imperfections. Love poems find in 
the young their most appreciative public; and youth is an age of 
faith—faith in life, and faith in love. In Marah emotion remains; 
bv‘ buoyancy is gone. The glow of feeling is still unquenched ; 
bui it is “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” Lord 
Lytton was a disciple of Schopenhauer, and all his later works 
tend to pessimism.— 
‘* T have search’d the Universe, beneath, above, 
And everywhere with this importunate lyre 


Have wander’d desperately seeking Love, 
But everywhere have only found Desire. 


‘** T have probed the spheres above, the spheres beneath. 
Their dim abysyms have echo’d to my shout 
Invoking truth. But time, space, life, and death, 
And joy, and sorrow, only answer’d, ‘ Doubt !’” 

On the ground of its sadness alone, however, we need not 
condemn Lord Lytton’s poetry. The world has not withheld the 
laurel crown from Shelley, or from Heine, or from Leopardi. 

It is the privilege of poetry to express all the brain can know 
and the heart can feel: not only the joy and the goodness of life, 
but also the bitterness of sin, and the sorrow of breaking hearts. 
Poets, as Lord Lytton has himself well said, should not only 
reveal us to ourselves: they should reconcile us to ourselves by 
interpreting our natures poetically. If, therefore, the song they sing 
to us is beautiful, can we reject it, even if in its accents we detect 
no hope? Marah, with all its bitterness, bears the unmistakable 
stamp of poetical genius. We may dissent from its philosophy ; but 
we have little fault to find with its art. Nor is it quite true to say 
that even Marah is entirely without a hint of hope. The poet who 
utters his sadness in song, by that very utterance purges it in part 
away, and leaves room for the suggestion of final harmony and 
reconciliation, though it be beyond the horizon of mortal ken.— 

** My songs flit away on the wing: 
They are fledged with a smile or a sigh: 
And away with the songs that I sing 
Flit my joys, and my sorrows, and I. 
* ne * * * * 
** The Now is an atom of sand, 
And the Near is a perishing clod: 
But Afar is as Faéry Land, 
And Beyond is the bosom of God.” 


* 
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In his Memoirs of an ex-Cabinet Minister, Lord Malmesbury records 
that what seemed to strike Mr. Disraeli more than anything else, 
when on a visit to Heron Court, was an autograph journal kept by 
Lord Malmesbury’s father, recording his sporting pursuits daily 
for forty years: a journal in which is noted every bird he killed, or 
missed, with a careful memorandum of the weather. Mr. Disraeli 
visited Belvoir Castle on two occasions; but he cannot have come 
across the Game-Book there, or no doubt he would have mentioned 
it in the letters to his sister. At the present moment there are 
three enormous volumes there, works which are a monument, to 
succeeding generations, of industry and perseverance. From 1848 
to the present day there is recorded every day’s shooting at Belvoir, 
at Cheveley Park (the partridge-driving manor in Cambridgeshire), 
and at Longshaw, the shooting-box on the Derbyshire moors. The 
date, the name of the beat, the names of the guns, and the amount 
of game shot by each, are carefully stated; also, full particulars 
of the weather, and of any interesting incident. 

To the sportsman—especially to the shooting man—these books 
are full of interest. They show how hard our ancestors must have 
worked to get their bags; how driving has increased the head of 
game on the moors; when driving began; and how enormously 
“‘ battue-shooting”’ has increased since the days of our grand- 
fathers. 

At Longshaw day after day the Duke (for he kept the book him- 
self) tells the same sad tale of birds being unapproachable—so wild 
were they. It is mentioned that the Duke of Bedford once got 
only two shots all day. That day five guns bagged twenty-four 
grouse. Next day the Duke, Lord George Manners, and Mr. 
Drummond got only six birds. No wonder the Duke records 
‘* birds innumerable, but quite unmanageable”! A week later he 
mentions “‘no grouse to be killed but by stalking them.” Two 
weeks later an amusing incident delayed the party considerably. 
** As we began, a grouse with a game leg was marked down, shot 
at, and wounded. We followed him up, and he took us away from 
our intended beat to White-edge. We put him up several times, 
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he getting wilder each time; and, we having begun with him at 
12.15, he was killed at 2.30.” 

Next year at Longshaw is extremely interesting. There is an 
entry for the 11th September, 1849, containing the first mention 
of driving on the Longshaw moors. In the Duke’s own words, 
‘the birds were unmanageable ; and at two o’clock we took station 
by a wall dividing an oatfield from Brown-edge, and killed a few 
birds out of packs which were driven past. We saw immense lots 
following each other along the brow of Brown-edge.” 

This idea of taking a station behind the wall must have sprung 
from a discovery made by Lord Granby and Lord George Manners 
three or four days before. The late Duke of Rutland has often 
told me (he was Lord Granby at the time) that the idea of driving 
first suggested itself amid interesting circumstances. He and his 
brother, Lord George, had been out all day, walking hard, and 
getting very few shots. Towards the evening they were becoming 
very tired. Lord George said he would go on along the road and 
stand at the end, just taking his chance of any bird that might happen 
to come along. The result was that Lord Granby, fagged, was 
wading knee-deep through a thick bit of heather—the birds getting 
up out of shot all round him, and all going forward to his brother, 
who was stationed under the wall bringing them down as fast as 
he could, in the days when breech-loaders were not invented. The 
idea of driving arose from that experience. Three days afterwards 
we find the whole party trying it for the first time, and the Duke’s 
entry of the fact in the game-book. 

Immense numbers of grouse are reported in the next year, 1850 ; 
‘Lord Stanley strenuously asserting that he saw 5,000.” If this 
was so, the guns, who were the Duke of Rutland, the Duke of 
Bedford, Lord Granby, Lord Stanley, and Lord Forester, do not 
seem to have done very well: they got only 88 out of the 5,000. 

In this year the mentions of driving are numerous. On the 
4th, birds are “inordinately wild. Killed several by driving.” 
Again, on the 9th: ‘‘ Impossible to do any good by following our 
vocation on the moors; and we placed ourselves in the evening 
behind walls, and had the grouse driven. The enormous quanti- 
ties which were put in a state of motion were surprising.” On the 
13th: ‘‘Immense numbers of birds, which fly in heaps. Except 
by driving them, it was almost impossible to succeed with them.” 
It would be tedious to give further instances of driving. Suffice 
it to say that on each occasion driving is mentioned as if it were a 
new thing. But driving was still infrequent, and only resorted to 
when birds could not be obtained by walking. Moreover, like the 
sportsmen of the present day, the party found that a Longshaw 
grouse coming with the wind is not a bird easy to stop. ‘‘ The 
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difficulty of killing birds proved immense to all the shooters— 
from the pace of the birds.” Next year, 1852, we find the first 
mention of batteries being erected. Apparently the birds did not 
like those strange objects, which they avoided. ‘‘ Embankments 
had been raised to facilitate the murder of some birds ; but totally 
without effect.”” It is now well understood by keepers that butts 
must be built long before the driving season. In that case the 
birds may become accustomed to them. 

To show clearly the benefit which driving confers upon a moor, 
I here append a table giving the annual bag for five years, from 
1850 to 1854 (before driving was established), and the bag for five 


years, from 1870 to 1874 (when driving had been well estab- 
lished).— 


Grouse. Grouse. 
1850 - - - 1,080 1870 - - - 5,633 
1851 - - - 1,076 1871 - - - 5,785 
1852 - - 1,894 1872 - - 6,529 
1853 418 1873 - - 
1854 - - - 1,400 1874 - : - 2,479 


Before quitting the subject of Longshaw, I cannot refrain from 

relating one story connected with it, as well as one rather curious 
personal incident. The first story is in reference to the visit of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales in 1875. The Duke had a 
favourite retriever called ‘‘ Prince.” One night, at dinner, the 
conversation turned on this dog, and the Duke said that lately he 
had not been behaving well. The subject dropped. Next day 
the Princess came out to luncheon with the shooters. The 
carriage drove up just before a drive. Her Royal Highness waited 
until it was over, and then walked on to where the Duke, who was 
the nearest gun, was busy picking up his birds. ‘‘ Well, Duke,” 
she said, ‘‘ and how is the Prince behaving to-day? Pretty well, 
I hope?” ‘Very badly indeed, Ma’am,” the Duke replied. 
** He won’t pick up his birds. If he doesn’t behave better after 
luncheon I will send him home.” ‘The Princess was naturally 
astonished ; but she said nothing, and went on to luncheon. A 
little later the Duke was informed that it was the Prince that had 
been inquired after—not the dog—and so hastened to make his 
apologies. 

One night, at Longshaw, the conversation centred on an 
allusion, in the Badminton Library volume on “ Shooting,” which 
had just come out, to a grouse coming straight towards you at a 
certain angle. If you shoot at it at that angle, it will probably 
knock you clean out of your battery. This was strikingly 
illustrated to me on the subsequent day—although the cireum- 
stances were not exactly similar, inasmuch as at the time I fired at 
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the bird he was not flying straight towards me. We were having 
a drive; the guns were posted ina deep gully. I was the left 
gun; the gun on my right was out of sight of me over the 
shoulder of a hill. The sun was troublesome on my right; I had 
to shoot very quickly, before the birds could fly into the sun. I 
saw a bird coming very high on the right, and making straight 
between the two batteries, and not flying directly for my battery. I 
fired, and, owing to the sun, could not see what happened to the 
bird. Almost immediately afterwards I saw a bird coming low on 
my left, and turned to shoot at it; but before I could pull the 
trigger, bird number one had struck me on the right temple and 
cheek, and I fell, momentarily stunned, into the arms of my 
loader, while a keeper, who was scoring for me, caught the gun as 
it fell from my hand. The bird, as I said, was a very high one, 
and had evidently been on the wing a long time; it was coming 
with the wind, and had acquired a tremendous momentum. The 
bird itself, dashed to pieces, was picked up in the bottom of the 
battery. It was some minutes before I could see anything, and 
my face was covered with blood. The curious part of the matter 
was that the bird must have seen the gun on my right before it 
saw me, and changed the direction of its flight obliquely for my 
battery ; and it must have been at that precise moment that the 
shot struck it. My mouth was badly cut inside; I swallowed 
much blood, and for two days I was continually spitting blood. 

The four best days at Longshaw were in 1872. The guns were 
the Duke of Rutland, Lord Bradford, Lord Wharncliffe, Lord 
Huntingfield, and Lord Newport. The scores for the four days 
were 748, 461, 566, 707. Lord Huntingfield got 238 one day, Lord 
Newport running him very close with 201. 

In 1883 five guns got 800 grouse, of which Lord Newport killed 
257—105 birds at one stand. 

The best score of partridges recorded in the Game-Book is Lord 
Huntingfield’s, at Cheveley Park : 86 birds to his own gun. 

The four best scores at pheasants at Cheveley, in the shooting of 
the Links Coverts, are the Duke of Cambridge’s 244, Mr. F. Fryer’s 
232, Mr. George Manners’ 225, and the Duke of Cambridge’s 220. 

Sir Richard Sutton used to shoot at Cheveley in the old days of 
muzzle-loaders, and was scarcely ever known to miss. In those 
days of flints the time was so long between the moment of pulling 
the trigger and the shot reaching the quarry that Sir Richard used 
to stand looking at the bird inquiringly, until it was seen to crumple 
up suddenly and collapse; then he gave a grunt of satisfaction. 
If ever he missed, he used to say ‘‘ All stomach, sir,—all stomach !”” 
and took a pill; after which he could see a partridge wink. 

Another interesting personage whose name is often recorded in 
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this Game-Book is the late Mr. Ferrand, once a prominent member 
of the House of Commons. His stories, of which he possessed a 
fund, bordered on the marvellous. Here is one.— 

**T was once out for a walk at Belvoir with a gun in my hand. 
I went down to the canal, and walked a little way along the towing- 
path. Suddenly a duck got up out of some rushes. I fired, and 
killed it. At the same moment a fish rose in the water, and the 
same shot that killed the wild-duck killed the fish. The report of 
my gun going off frightened a hare which was lying in some rough 
stuff by the bank of the canal. She jumped up, ran backwards 
between my legs, tripped me up; I fell on her, and, being a 
heavy man, killed her. Thus, sir, in one shot, I killed fish, fur, 
and fowl!” 

Another story connected with Cheveley, and I have done. It was in 
1816, and the Duke of Rutland of that day was passionately devoted 
to shooting. They had been working their birds all the morning 
towards a large turnip field in which there was beautiful cover. The 
operation had been successful,—the field was alive with birds,—and 
the Duke and his party were on the point of entering when they 
saw a man on horseback galloping through the field towards them. 
Of course, the Duke was furious. They shouted to him to stop; 
but on he came, the birds getting up in all directions. As he came 
nearer they could see that both horse and man were exhausted, 
and had evidently come a long distance. Then the Duke saw that 
it was one of his own grooms from Belvoir. The man was just able 
to throw himself off his horse and say, ‘‘ The castle is burnt, your 
grace.” He had ridden the whole way from Belvoir to announce 
to the Duke the melancholy intelligence of the great fire at Belvoir 
which had destroyed the castle and consumed many valuable 
pictures. 

Grorce Manners. 
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I.—Momvs: A Socratic 


(In the smoking-room of ** The Palladian.” Fatxuanp, a dramatic 
critic, and Bursstnaton, a playwright, seated. To them 
enters SKELMERSDALE, a dilettante observer of men and 
things.] 


Sxetu. Ah, my friends! I wish I could salute you with a learned 
quotation which should be worthy of your intelligence. But for 
the life of me I can only think of ‘‘ Propria que maribus !” 

Faux. The pertinence of which I confess I do not perceive. 

Sxetm. Really ? Would it not do as a good motto to write over 
a smoking-room? I take it, for example, that you have been dis- 
cussing your friends with that emphatic stress on their infirmities 
which is so appropriate to men of leisurely talent and smart 
literary instincts. Over ladies’ boudoirs we might inscribe ‘‘ Sou- 
vent femme varie,” or in some cases, perhaps, “‘ Bella, horrida 
bella.” But in my poor experience there is no such place for 
uncomplimentary allusions to the absent as a masculine smoking- 
room. Perhaps “‘les absents ont toujours tort’? would do even 
better as a motto round the walls of a room like this ! 

Busss. Yes: just as ‘‘ hope abandon,” &c. ought certainly to be 
displayed on the portals of a theatre. 

Sxetm. Dear me, Blessington! what fresh disappointments has 
the dramatist been undergoing lately ? 

Buzss. Oh, nothing new, of course. It is only the old, old story. 
What do the public care for? Pageants. What do the actor- 
managers prefer? Pantomimes. Buta man who believes himself 
to have some genius, and is full of a desire to write literature, must 
be content to hide his light under a bushel. 

Faux. Or else poise it on a somewhat rickety candlestick, and 
become an actor-manager himself. 

Skea. Now, thisisreally very interesting to an outsider like myself. 
I have read your criticisms, Falkland, with something approaching 
to emotion (I was suffering from the influenza at the time), and I 
should have supposed from your fine fervour that some of the plays 
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at present on the London stage were not only good but transcen- 
dent. Do not laugh, pray; for, of course, I thought you only wrote 
what you meant—or am I to imagine that truth, which has flown 
from the critic’s stall, finds a refuge in a smoking-room, and lurks 
at the bottom of a brandy-and-soda? And as for you, Blessing- 
ton, in my innocence I supposed that your plays, unlike Shake- 
speare’s, spelt affluence. 

Buess. But what I complain of is that what the public admires 
in them is the way they are put on the stage, and not their literary 
elements. 

Sxetm. And as you don’t put them on, but only write them, you 
are naturally indignant with the actor-manager? After all—poor 
actor-manager !—he naturally thinks a drama means action and 
not fine writing. What do you say, Falkland ? 

Faux. You forget, Skelmersdale, that in dramatic matters we 
are now at the parting of the ways. On the one side—the old, 
conventional, stationary side—stands the whole machinery of 
‘*‘ situation,” effective termination of acts, costly scenery, and 
traditional ethical sentiments. On the other side—— 

Sxetm. Ah! I want to hear what stands on the other side. 

Fax. On the other side stands freedom, freshness, the unusual, 
the psychological, the revolutionary, the non-moral, the independ- 
ent,—all of which can be acted in a barn. 

Sxetm. Yes: of course; but I am anxious to know on which of 
these two sides you have elected to take your stand ? 

Faux. Well, to tell you the truth, I have not quite made up my 
mind. You see, I know Althorp of the “‘ Erectheum ” almost as 
intimately as I know Carrington of the ‘“ Liberty,” and they are 
at opposite poles. I am really somewhat indebted to both, and 
I have to be careful. I have to please the older generation; but it 
would never do for me not to recognise the newer lights rising in 
the firmament. 

Sxeum. (laughing) What a very awkward position for a guide to 
public opinion! 1 should think your best way would be to 
write for two papers and let Althorp know only of your contribu- 
tions to the one and Carrington know only of the other! And 
you, Blessington, to which dramatic school do you belong ? 

Buzss. My dear fellow, forgive me for putting it so; but I am 
really above ‘‘ schools!”’ I write as my own genius directs. 

Sxetm. Oh, I beg your pardon! My question was an absurd 
one. But then, you know, I only see your plays as they have 
been—doubtless—bowdlerized and vulgarized by the actor-manager : 
hence I was somewhat uncertain of your views. Let us get on 
neutral ground. What, for example, do you think of Henry VIII. 
at the Lyceum ? 
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Faux. If you are speaking to me, I think its production is a 
retrograde step. 

Busss. While, in my opinion, the play is an absurd one. 

Sxetm. Come now, this is trenchant, at all events. I have been 
to see it two or three times; but then I am not professional enough 
to pretend to be a judge. One at a time, please. You, Blessing- 
ton, think the play is an absurd one ? 

Buss. Most certainly Ido. AsI said to Smithson—one of my 
fellow-dramatists, you know—on the first night of its production : 
“Tf you or I, Smithson, had written a play like that, we should be 
hooted off the stage!” 

Sxetu. What’s the matter with the play?—Forgive these 
elementary questions. 

Faux. Well, it’s not Shakespeare’s, to begin with, but Fletcher’s, 
or some other of the scribblers of the time. 

SxeLm. Not a wholly bad dramatist either, since he belonged to 
the Shakespearian era. That, however, is a detail. But I ask, 
What’s the matter with the play—-whoever wrote it ? 

Faux. It’s a mere series of pageants. 

Buzss. It has no unity of construction. 

Faux. No one can make out which is the central character. 

Buess. Nor what the christening scene at the end has to do 
with it. 

Faux. All the principal people—Buckingham, Wolsey, Katharine 
-——drop off one by one—the first in the second act, the second in the 
third, the third in the fourth—and we are left with a baby. What 
a sorry dénouement ! 

Bugss. Besides, it is so badly written. Some of the set speeches 
are so tawdrily and emptily rhetorical. Double-endings to the 
line, you know, and all that. 

Faux. Moreover, it does not give a chance to the actors. Irving 
is not at his best in it, nor Miss Terry either. 

Buess. In fact, its only merit is that it is a fairly good panto- 
mime. 

Sxetm. Come, here are a goodly list of criticisms, at all events. 
I suppose the production is a failure ? 

Burss. No: that’s the worst of it. It ought to be a failure; but, 
as a matter of fact, it’s a great success, I am told. 

Faux. That, however, is only a sign of the bad taste of the 
public, which likes scenic exhibitions. 

Sxetm. Well, I confess I enjoyed it verymuch. But then I saw 
it from the pit, where every one seemed enthusiastic—not from 
the seats of the scornful, where you probably, Falkland, shared 
your views with equally enlightened critics. You have seen it, of 
course, since the first night ? 
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Faux. NotI. There have been too many premieres since then. 
Busss. Nor I. I don’t want to see it again. I have got enough 
experience in playwriting to judge a thing like that at the first 
blush. 

Sxetm. What a terrible disadvantage it is to me to be so 
ignorant! As a matter of fact, I, too, saw it the first night; but, as 
I felt I did not understand it, I went two or three times. And 
now I fancy that Iam beginning to comprehend it better. What 
do you suppose, Blessington, is the central idea ? 

Buzss. It has not got one, my dear friend. 

Sxetm. Well; but here is a curious fact. You tell me it’s a great 
success, and I can testify that the house has been not only 
crammed, but enthusiastic, when I have been there. On the other 
hand, intelligent criticism, as represented by you two eminent 
men, decides that, as a play, it is worthless. For whom does the 
theatre exist, do you suppose—for the few or the many ? 

Buzss. For the many, unfortunately. 

Sxetm. And the many have decided that the play is a good one ? 

Buss. I suppose so. 

Sxetm. Well; but if there be a contest between the large body of 
the public and the slender band of critics, who, do you think, are 
likely to prove victorious ? 

Buss. Oh, the public, of course—more’s the pity! 

Sxextm. Then, if an actor caters for the public, and ventures to 
<lisregard even the most accomplished and well-informed critic, he 
is not exactly a fool—is he? I would go further. Throughout all 
the best parts of its history the stage has been a great educator 
of the people—the best of educators, because in order to effect 
its mission in this respect it must begin by pleasing before it can 
instruct. So that if the majority of the people like Henry VIII., 
and crowd the theatre where it is being performed, the Lyceum 
is true to the best traditions of the stage. 

Faux. What a vulgar line of argument, Skelmersdale! You are 
putting the uneducated before the educated ! - 

SxeLm. But, my dear friend, what am I to do? I suppose 
things are a success when they please the larger portion of the 
people—stalls, boxes, pit and gallery—and a failure when they do 
not ; and at present I am only suggesting that in theatrical matters 
it is more true than in other subjects that the vox populi is in the 
right. But now, if the public are pleased, there must be some 

reason for it: there must be some method in their madness. 

Faux. Oh, they like “‘a show.”  ‘ Panem et circenses,” you 
know. 

Sxetm. Yes: I recognized the allusion in your critique. But I 
wondered where “the bread” came in. If all they got in the 
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Lyceum is the ‘‘circenses,”’ where do they get the ‘‘ panis’’? Not 
from the critics certainly, who are apt, when the public asks for 
bread, to give them something as angular and ponderous asa stone. 
What supplies ‘‘ the bread ” in this instance ? 

Buzss. Oh, the music, perhaps ! 

Sxetm. My dear Blessington, you are frivolous. Well, if neither 
of you will answer me, I must answer myself. I should say that 
there was one absorbing interest for the people in Henry VIII. 
—the historic idea—and also, though I am afraid I shall offend 
you, some admirable dramatic characterization. You need not 
laugh, Blessington: of course, it is not characterization of the 
salient and somewhat repulsive modern type, such as gives the 
modern actur an opportunity for what are called character parts— 
I suppose because the said actor has in them some chance of ac- 
quiring a character which nature has denied him. 

Busss. But, my dear fellow, Henry VIII. is nothing but a 
masque. You forget the occasion for which it was written. 

Sxetm. Well, no one knows what the occasion was, nor do I 
imagine that it very much matters. The play may have been 
produced in 1603 or 1612. With your historical knowledge, you 
probably are aware that when Burbage acted it in 1613 under the 
title of All is True the theatre caught fire and was burnt to the 
ground. You doubtless think that that was a very proper vindica- 
tion of the theatrical providence, which had determined that such 
plays ought not to have the chance of arun. However, to return 
to our point. No doubt Henry VIII. consists of a series of 
pageants, and if it is to be produced at all it can, in my opinion, 
only be produced with all those aids of scenery and pomp which 
you can see for yourself at the Lyceum. But no play yet was 
ever made a success solely through the scenery, and there must be 
some other reason for the popular approval in the present instance. 
Perhaps you think the people have no knowledge of history ? 

Faux. I do not think that they have knowledge of anything. 

Sxetm. Not a very minute and accurate acquaintance, no doubt, 
such as you possess; but the people know in some dim fashion that 
there was one critical period in their history when it became a 
question whether this commonwealth of ours should be held 
subservient to the papacy of Rome or should worship God in the 
way it pleased. The crisis of that struggle between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism took place in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
and is in this play typified by the contest between Wolsey and his 
king. Iam quite aware that Protestantism does not enjoy a very 
good reputation with superfine critics to whom all creeds are alike ; 
but I venture to say that, if ever there was a nation which was 
practically made by its Protestant creed, that nation is the English- 
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I think that the people realize the enormous importance of the 
reign of Henry VIII., and that in some fashion, which, of course, 
is not explicit but still very sincerely felt, the interest in the 
Lyceum play is explicable on this ground. Even the baptism of 
Elizabeth, which appears such a disconnected episode, acquires 
some meaning from these considerations; for it represents the 
dawn of an era which for ever dispossessed the claims of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. Now, if this is the historic idea, it is easy to 
see what kind of attraction belongs to the characters of the drama. 
—My dear Blessington, I am afraid I have sent you to sleep! 

Buess. (yawning) Well, I confess that this discussion makes me 
somewhat drowsy. What were you talking of? 

Sxetm. Oh, nothing, my dear fellow. Pray continue your 
slumbers. ‘‘ Aliquando dormitat Homerus,” and a constructive 
dramatic genius like you may well be pardoned for following his 
example. Well, Falkland, I shall address my remarks to you. 
Pray take another brandy-and-soda, for then I shall be sure of 
discovering your real opinions. You said, I think, that there was 
not much acting in the play ? 

Faux. I certainly think so. Such speeches as there are are 
wearisome partly because they have so often figured at school prize- 
givings, partly because in themselves they exhibit such poor 
workmanship. 

Sxetm. You will allow, perhaps, that there are some moments of 
dramatic intensity. There is Buckingham, for example, repre- 
senting the old order of nobles who formed a perpetual menace 
against the throne. Shakespeare—I beg your pardon—Fletcher 
managed to invest Buckingham with a certain amount of tragic 
interest. Then, there is the death of Queen Katharine. Some one 
has said that her death-scene ranks above any scene in any other 
poet. Who was it? Johnson—was it not? 

Faux. I really do not know. I do not make my dramatic 
judgment depend on that of any previous commentator. 

Sxeum. Well, any how, Katharine is a queenly figure who is 
placed in one or two very striking situations. Henry VIIL., too, 
I should imagine, was a very interesting part for an actor to play. 
Some of his worst vices are kept very cleverly in the background, 
although they are everywhere suggested, while his amiable qualities, 
his bonhomie, his citizenlike affability, his easy familiarity, are 
touches which prove to me that Shakespeare, or whoever delineated 
him, knew how to enlist the sympathies of the public. Rightly or 
wrongly, the people are inclined to forgive Henry VIII. because he 
represented a great national movement, and so far I think Froude 
is entirely in the right in representing him as a national hero. 
But, of course, the main character is Wolsey himself. 
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Faux. Who was a “ butcher’s cur.” Do you find in the Lyceum 
play any suggestion whatsoever that Wolsey had this humble 
origin ? 

Sxeutm. My dear fellow, that does not seem to me to be a 
criticism of your usual acumen. In the first place, Shakespeare 
borrowed very largely from Cavendish’s life, either directly, or 
indirectly through Holinshed, and this particular tradition does 
not appear in Cavendish at all. In the next place, no actor can go 
beyond his brief, and the dramatist, at all events, has not painted 
Wolsey except as an extremely refined and intellectual man; and, 
in the third place, there is at least this historic justification for 
Shakespeare’s view, that Wolsey was decidedly a patron of learning 
and education, and perhaps you will remember from your university 
and scholastic experience that there are certain royal foundations 
which owe a good deal to this reputed descendant of the butchers. 
Finally, whatever may have been his antecedents, at the time 
when the poet is depicting his career, he is the one man in 
England who, through the force of his intellect, has obtained 
absolutely the first place—who has all the ingenuity of the Jesuit, 
and the subtle scheming propensity which we usually connect with 
the instruments of the Church of Rome. How on earth could a 
great ecclesiastical dignitary be represented with a butcher’s apron 
and a carving knife ? 

Faux. My dear Skelmersdale, what you say may be very true ; 
but no one can say that Irving is at his best in this particular 
character. 

Sxetm. Well, even that I think is an arguable point; but I expect 
our difference of view really depends on the different attitude in : 
which we approach an artistic creation. Should I be wrong H 
in saying that in your conception the critic exists for the detection . 
of faults? For myself, who am only a humble spectator, I go to i 
the theatre in order to appreciate excellences. And that, after all, 
is the point of view of the great body of the public—a fact which 
your critic is always forgetting. Every great man has his weak 
sides—he has, to use the hacknéyed phrase, the defects of his own 
qualities ;—but unless he had the qualities his popular repvtation 
would be quite inexplicable. It would be absurd on my part to 
define why Irving is so great a favourite with the public; but at. 
least I can say this much—he is not only always interesting; but 
he has always something to tell one, something to reveal. 

Faux. I do not much care for his methods. 

Sxeum. Ah! there you use a technicality which I frankly do not 
understand. I can imagine a painstaking man laying down for 
himself certain rules to guide him—certain established ways of 
securing his effects,—and then no doubt ‘‘ methods” would be the 
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right term; but as our friend Blessington would say (if only he 
were not snoring so placidly) the artist, in so far as he is an artist 
at all, has assimilated all these rules at a very early period of his 
novitiate. Or perhaps, to use more exact language, the genius does 
not consciously put any rules in practice at all. He produces his 
effects owing to the strength of his personality, and not because 
he has any recognized means of attaining them. Have you ever 
thought what is the difference between a mummer and an actor ? 

Faux. (sulkily.) Oh, pray expound! It is not my business to go 
into these minute distinctions. 

Sxetm. Well, I confess it seems to me a very elementary distinc- 
tion for any one who poses as the guide and interpreter of public 
opinion. The mummer is the man who can with infinite cleverness 
divest himself of his own personality ; the actor, on the contrary, is 
the man who everywhere makes use of his personality to tell you 
something of what he is interpreting. Your most accomplished 
mummer is he who can represent with admirable finish any of 
those varieties of personage which our friend Blessington so ably 
portrays. All these characters have one or two salient, well- 
marked traits; but what the man is apart from these traits no 
one on earth can imagine. A mummer is always found out when 
he plays a Shakespearian character, for that has a certain rotun- 
dity and wholeness of its own quite apart from the one or two 
qualities which are manifested in the scenes in which the character 
appears. Only an actor can represent a Shakespearian part—a 
man who asks you frankly to accept his personality as something 
that is valuable and interesting in itself, and shows you in and 
through that personality what he believes the Shakespearian hero 
to be in the flesh. We get, in consequence, numerous true representa- 
tions of Shakespearian characters, although they may be attacked 
from entirely different sides, so long as the actor has a personality 
of his own toexhibit. The mummer, when you get him apart from 
his one or two excellent mimic presentments, has unfortunately no 
personality—he is merely himself, and a very poor and unillumina- 
ting self it generally is. Do you follow me? 

Faux. My dear Skelmersdale, I have no time to go into these 
refinements : I only judge what I see before my eyes, and that is 
quite enough for me. 

Sxetm. Yes; but I doubt whether it is enough for the public at 
large. What is the one thing which attracts the public? Itis “un 
grand soi-méme.” This is what they admire and follow after. 
They do not care for its possible defects: in fact, just as we like a 
friend because of his failings quite as much as for his good qualities, 
so the public gets to be really almost fond of a great character’s 
defects—not because he is full of faults, but because his masterful 
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ego can carry off all these failings so triumphantly. What did the 
public care about General Gordon’s weaknesses? They knew that 
he was a fanatic; but they knew that he was alsoa hero. What did 
the public care about Manning’s faults? They forgave him readily 
because he was a sincere lover of the people. What did the public 
care- about Spurgeon’s narrowness? They only knew that his 
goodness was of that quality which is possible only to genius. 
And the same holds true, I suspect, about Irving. But I am afraid 
I bore you. 

Bugss. (waking up and yawning.) Still talking, Skelmersdale ? 
What a loquacious vein you are in! Well, I must go and write my 
new play. 

Faux. By the way, Skelmersdale, I think with all these ideas of 
yours you had better become a critic. 

Buess. (going.) Or else write a play: and if you send it to me 
I'll promise to point out all its mistakes. 

Fax. (going.) And when it is represented on the stage I shall 
be delighted to sit in front and do my best to damn it. 

SKELM. (sitting down.) No doubt, no doubt. ‘‘ Oh, that mine 
adversary had written a book!” Good-bye, my dear friends. 
Well (lights a cigar). 


(Scene closes.) 
W. L. Courtney. 


II.—Mr. Tree’s Hater. 


Nothing could be more natural than that every fresh interpreta- 
tion of the part of Hamlet by any actor of intelligence and 
charm should in these days revive the endless controversy as to the 
character of that most complex of Shakespearian heroes. 
Whether this is quite as satisfactory as it is natural is another 
question. It may be that the chief reason why Hamlet has so 
irresistible an attraction for the age is that the age is itself becom- 
ing more and more like Hamlet. His inordinately retro -pective 
bent of mind may well be his chief attraction for the men of 
to-day : they may be drawn towards him by that which a rising 
young civil engineer once described to me as Hamlet’s ‘‘ thoroughly 
unhealthy absorption in insoluble problems.” And their passion 
for psychological analysis may in this case, perhaps, be whetted by 
the knowledge that the process cannot possibly lead to any definite, 
or at least any indisputable, result. No doubt, there is ‘‘ something 
too much of this” (to use that incorrigible self-analyst’s own 
expression), and some apology may, perhaps, be expected from 
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anyone who proposes to add to it. Especially is such an apology 
due to that portion of the public who are most apt to resent the 
perpetually iterated discussion of mental, moral, or spiritual 
problems. They know what iteration means—none better; for 
are they not accustomed to consume two or three solid newspaper 
columns of it every morning at breakfast? Do they not delight 
in having the same old political songs ground out to them from the 
same old political organs by the same old political grinders to one 
or the other of the same two old political tunes? Yes! one is 
certainly bound to apologize to them—as I hereby do—for adding 
another pebble, howsoever small, to the enormous cairn of Hamlet 
criticism. Their quick susceptibility to boredom, their impatience 
of a monotony of subject, entitle them to this consideration. 

For the rest, the extremely interesting qualities, unquestioned 
even by those who are least in sympathy with it, of Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree’s assumption of this most fascinating of all Shakespearian 
characters must plead my excuse. Its incitements to the critic 
and commentator afford the strongest testimony to the actor’s art, 
for the reason that its appeal to them is of so purely dramatic a 
kind. There is no straining after novel and extra-dramatic effects, 
no affectation of an impossible originality of conception, no per- 
verted cleverness in the search for new readings of this scene and 
new arrangements of that situation, no endeavour, in short, to be 
‘wise above what is written.” Mr. Tree has probably found 
quite sufficient complexities in the character on the simplest and 
most literal interpretation of the text; and has rightly judged it 
superfluous to dig deeply below its surface in order to provide 
himself with fresh difficulties of his own unearthing. The mind 
of Hamlet has apparently struck him as many-sided enough to 
relieve the student from the necessity of cutting more facets on it 
with his own hand. So far as what may be called the externals of 
character are concerned, Mr. Tree has been content to set before us 
‘the courtier, soldier, scholar” of Ophelia’s sorrowing admiration ; 
in the-deeper regions and more secret recesses of Hamlet’s nature 
he finds, it would seem, a sufficient mixture of strength and weak- 
ness, of great qualities and fatal defects, of courage and irresolu- 
tion, of practical sagacity and dreamy subtlety, of gaiety and 
despondency, of sanity and madness, to engage all an actor’s 
intellectual powers in conceiving it and all his artistic resources in 
portraying it, without inspiring him with any desire to add new 
ingredients of his own. 

There are, of course, many Hamlets “in the skin,” as the 
French say, of the Prince of Denmark. “It is we who are 
Hamlet,” declares Hazlitt; and at this rate we shall have to 
wait for the ideal Prince until the appearance of some dramatic 
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Anacharsis Clootz—some histrionic spokesman for the human race, 
who shall be to all other actors, past and present and to come, 
what Shakespeare is to all other poets. In the meantime, and 
pending that somewhat remote-looking Avatar, it is obviously 
incumbent even upon an actor not endowed with these universal 
gifts to conceive and present to us at least two of the many 
Hamlets of whom Hamlet consists. For there are two conspicuous 
above all the rest. There is the Hamlet to whose profound 
reflections upon life and man we listen with so keen an intellectual 
interest, whose penetrating insight and whose “large discourse of 
reason ”’ excite in us so high a respect and admiration—the Hamlet 
of ‘* To be or not to be?” and of the musings over the dead jester’s 
skull. And there is the Hamlet whose unfitness for the world of 
action presents so affecting a spectacle, whose throes of self- 
reproach and self-contempt appeal so strongly to our sympathies— 
the Hamlet of ‘‘O what a rogue and peasant slave am I!” and of 
“‘The time is out of joint. O cursed spite, That ever I was born 
to set it right!” 

Whatsoever else the actor does or leaves undone, wheresoever else 
he succeeds or fails, he must at least set these two Hamlets vividly, 
and, as far as may be, with equal vividness, before us. And he 
ought so to do this that the Hamlet of the commanding intellect 
and the Hamlet of the feeble will shall mutually plead for each 
other ; that the pity which is stirred by the latter shall be saved 
from the contemptuous through the respect inspired by the 
former, while in its turn preventing that respect from growing 
chill and loveless; that, in a word, we shall ever be so thinking of 
the philosopher when we are watching the waverer, and so com- 
passionating the waverer when we are listening to the philosopher, 
that the moralizings of the one shall never provoke our impatience 
nor the vacillations of the other our disdain. 

That no actor of Hamlet has ever brought these two aspects of 
the character to precisely the same height of relief is a point upon 
which the experience of most of us, I suppose, agrees. Looking 
back upon the Hamlets of the past, we can, for the most part, 
roughly classify them according to the predominance of their 
appeal to the heart or to the head. There is the Hamlet whom 
we were sorry for; and the Hamlet whose intelligence we held 
in high respect. Of course, if the particular actor whose perform- 
ance we happen to be recalling was above the average, we did not 
fail to mingle some respect with our pity and some pity with our 
respect ; but, as a rule, we have never been left in any doubt, either 
at the time or afterwards, as to which of the two emotions pre- 
vailed. The ideal Hamlet, when he arrives, will perpetually 
perplex us between them; but in the meantime, and speaking only 
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of my own personal impressions, I must own to having never before 
found these two emotions interchange so freely or balance each 
other on the whole so equally as in witnessing the Hamlet of Mr. 
Tree. 

Most people who are familiar with the style and methods of this 
actor would be able, no doubt, to make a shrewd guess at the 
leading characteristics of his Hamlet without having seen it ; or, at 
any rate, to say under which of the two categories it would 
be likely to fall. The voice, the manner, the face, and indeed—for 
he has many—all the faces, of the actor suggest a keenly, an even 
nervously, sympathetic temperament ; and one would expect him, if 
he laid undue emphasis upon either side of Hamlet’s character, to 
lay it on the emotional side. And this is in effect the objection 
which I have most commonly found to be taken to his rendering 
by those who have objected to it at all. The picturesque, the poetic, 
the lovable quality of his Hamlet, I have never heard questioned, 
aniIdo not think that any competent critic would question it. 
The sweetness of the young Prince’s nature, the noble simplicity 
and courtesy of his manners, the charm of his conversation, 
the graceful geniality and friendliness of his address, have never 
had fuller justice done to them;. and it was by dint of their 
winning influence that one spectator at any rate was filled with a 
new and keener sense of Hamlet’s tragic inequality to his fate. 
With a true dramatic instinct Mr. Tree seizes on the stormy soliloquy 
at the end of the second act, and with it strikes a note of passion 
which vibrates in the memory of the hearer throughout all the 
rest of the play. The bitter self-reproach, the scathing self- 
contempt of which Hamlet unpacks his heart in the lines be- 
ginning ‘“‘O what a rogue and peasant slave am I!” find an 
utterance of thrilling intensity. That speech in the mouth of 
Mr. Tree is not what so many actors make of it, a mere piece of 
rhetorical declamation: it is a cry of agony from the very depths 
of a human soul. And its effect, as has been said, is enduring. It 
abides in the mind throughout, accounting for everything, atoning 
for everything : for the slow movement of the narrative, for the halt- 
ing purpose of Hamlet, for the confused and casual evolution and 
the “‘hurried bloody dénowement” of the play. To follow this 
tragedy from first to last without for a moment feeling that the 
indecision of its hero is improbably protracted, and the delay of 
its action too long drawn out, is, for some of us, a rare experience ; 
and it is clear, I think, that we depend for obtaining it on precisely 
that quality in the impersonation for which Mr. Tree’s Hamlet is 
conspicuous. 

So vitally important is this quality—to those, at any rate, who 
go to the theatre to be made to feel as well as, if not rather than, 
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to think—that one might well put up, it seems to me, with some 
shortcomings in the performance on what may be called its 
philosophic side. I confess, however, that for my own part I 
cannot see that on this side there are many shortcomings to 
overlook. I have heard the new Hamlet occasionally described as 
‘“‘ sentimental ;”” as ‘‘ too emotional,” as ‘‘ wanting in dignity,” 
and so forth ; and have also met with the more specific complaint 
that too much is made by the actor of the feigned or real—or of 
the feigned and real—insanity of the Prince. It would, of course, 
be idle to combat criticisms derived from a preconceived ideal of 
Hamlet, which differs, perhaps, with every mind that forms it. If 
one conceives of the ‘‘ melancholy Dane,”’ after the manner of 
a certain old school of actor, as an habitually gloomy and attitudi- 
nizing gentleman in black velvet, with a singularly mobile pair of 
bushy eyebrows, and a hand which instinctively inserts itself in 
the breast of his doublet whenever he is moved to soliloquize on 
human life, one may well find Mr. Tree’s Hamlet lacking in 
solemnity and repose. No doubt it is ‘possible for a Hamlet to 
lack solemnity and repose ; but surely we are entitled to say, on an 
unbiassed review of the part, that it is easier to make it too 
portentously and statuesquely solemn than to treat it in too 
emotional and excitable a style. May one not say, indeed, that the 
second and more specific complaint which has been above noticed 
suggests the answer to the first? Insanity, real or pretended, is a 
highly emotional condition, and even to be ‘‘but mad north- 
north-west’ throughout a five-act play must necessarily give an 
actor many more restless than reposeful moments. Whether 
Mr. Tree be not too agitated in these restless moments is, of course, 
another question, and one on which those who cannot agree should, 
if their time be at all valuable, as soon as possible agree to differ. 
Only, it cannot surely be denied that when Hamlet’s real or 
feigned madness is on him he is, or seems to be, very mad indeed,— 
madder in fact in the “‘ book of the play” than he is usually allowed 
to be, or than Mr. Tree allows him to be on the stage: for the 
** Art thou there, old truepenny ?”” and the “‘ Well said, old mole!” 
and the other wild and whirling words, which are clearly the 
utterances of a mind actually if only temporarily unhinged, are 
“cut ’’ in Mr. Tree’s as in almost every modern representation of 
the part. 

No doubt the Prince’s “‘ antic humour ” requires a more subdued 
treatment by the actor of these days than it did in the time of Dr. 
Johnson, who tells us that ‘‘ the pretended madness of Hamlet 
causes much mirth”—a remark which seems to show that there 
was an Old Humour which has become extinct, even as there is a 
New Humour which the middle-aged among us will perhaps fail to 
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appreciate before they become extinct themselves. No doubt it 
was easier to render Hamlet’s madness in the days when your 
artistic aim was attained by ‘‘causing much mirth,” just as, before 
the epoch-making discovery of Macklin, there must doubtless have 
been convenience in playing Shylock as a low comedy character. 
The risks and even the results of exaggeration were so much less 
serious. With the Hamlets of our own day the case, of course, is 
different. With them the exaggeration of either of the ‘“‘antic-humour”’ 
or of the actual dementia is undoubtedly a fault to be avoided, and 
those who think that Mr. Tree has not succeeded in avoiding it 
will rate his Hamlet the less highly in consequence. I own that 
I am not of their number ; and, indeed, without going so far as to 
say that it is impossible for an actor of any taste and skill to overdo 
Hamlet’s madness, I cannot but think that those who impartially 
consider some of his talk with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
much of his dialogue with Polonius, and, above all, his demeanour 
and utterances at the grave of Ophelia, will agree with me that the 
feat would be no easy one. 

It is surely not on the side of over-emphasis in any direction 
that Mr. Tree’s performance errs. One would rather say that it 
fails to give due accentuation to Hamlet’s sudden changes of mood, 
and that it lacks variety in consequence. The lower tones of the 
picture are, no doubt, too much insisted on. The music of the 
performance modulates too often into a minor key, and remains in 
it too long. Even the occasional distractions of Hamlet’s brooding 
mind which enable him for a moment to forget the burden of his 
fate, even the rare and fitful but endearing glimpses of his gaiety, 
—these are hardly made the most of. The advice to the Players, 
—adinirably delivered from the merely elocutionary point of view, 
—is not so alive as it should be with the eager artistic interest 
which must be supposed to have inspired it. And the lighter 
strokes of the brush receive no sufficiently contrasted foil from 
its harsher touches. Hamlet’s affectionate familiarity with 
Horatio, his princely kindliness to the strollers, the good-natured 
irony of his earlier colloquy with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, - 
would be more impressive if equal justice were done to the fierce 
scorn with which he dismisses the two courtiers, and to the almost 
brutal brusquerie of Polonius’s occasional treatment at his hands. 

But to say that the performance suffers from these and like 
defects is only to say that the ideal Hamlet,—the actor who can 
give full and equal expression to the dignity and sweetness, the wit 
and humour, the thoughtfulness and melancholy, the subtlety and 
shrewdness, the fire and the irresolution, which are combined in 
this so singularly fascinating character,—has not yet been found. 
Nor has he. But, in the meantime, Mr. Tree has given us a 
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Hamlet that we may warmly welcome—an eminently picturesque 
and poetic impersonation fairly satisfying (to put it no higher) to 
the claims of the intellect, and finely responsive to the demand of 
the emotions. 


H. D. Traini 


III.—Suovtp SHAKESPEARE’s Puays BE AcTED ? 


In the March Number of Macmillan’s Magazine Mr. Mowbray 
Morris wrote on ‘‘ Hamlet and the Modern Stage.” The article is 
(as was to be expected) full of interest and suggestion. Yet on 
some points one would fain break a lance with Mr. Mowbray Morris’ 
in courteous tourney. 

The gist of his argument, put baldly (which is far from his more 
excellent way of putting it), is that Hamlet—letting alone other of 
Shakespeare’s plays—must lose by presentment on the stage: by 
the poet’s imagination, which has appealed to the student’s 
imagination, being placed before the student in stage panoply: by 
the finest speeches in the play being delivered to the public by the 
actresses and actors who have given (let us say) at least as much 
study as the student has to their “‘ quiddity ’’—to use a word loved 
by Lamb, whom Mr. Morris quotes as on his side of the argument. 
Now, no one appreciates Lamb more than Mr. Mowbray Morris ; 
no one, probably, could delight more in Lamb’s brilliant expres- 
sion of his equally brilliant insight into the powers and limitations 
of the actor’s art. Would Lamb, could Lamb, ever have written 
some of his most delightful excursions on Shakespeare had he not 
seen Shakespeare’s fancy embodied by actors—sometimes of 
genius, generally of the highest talent ? Did not Dodd’s playing of 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek (to take an instance of talent) inspire 
Lamb to write living passages which had never been born save for 
Lamb being in front of the footlights while Dodd was behind 
them? Instances of gréater actors who affected Lamb in the 
same way might be multiplied; but Mr. Mowbray Morris might 
reply, not without justice, that individual facts do not affect a 
general theory, though Mr. Mowbray Morris does adduce one 
** modern instance,” with which this is not the place to deal, save 
to agree with the praise which he bestows on the piece of acting 
selected for illustration. 

“Let it be granted,” writes Mr. Mowbray Morris, after quoting 
Lamb, ‘‘ that Lamb has been sometimes deliberately unjust to the 
actor;”’ [in other parts of his works he was not, for ‘a’ loved an 
actor ’’]; ‘let it be granted that he did not sufficiently care to distin- 
guish between the inevitable limitations of acting and the accidental 
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limitations of bad acting” (he did in other works passim]. ‘‘ Will 
any one refuse to grant that, as matters now stand, Shakespeare’s 
plays are ‘made another thing by being acted’?”’ No: no sensible 
person will refuse to grant that; but by many sensible persons 
the grant will be made “ with a difference” from Mr. Mowbray 
Morris’s grant. The plays are made another thing by the living 
inspiring force of great acting. He who has studied them most 
carefully, who thinks that he has plucked out the heart of their 
mystery, may yet discover that when a well-graced actor interprets 
to him his own most loved and admired passages he finds himself in 
a sudden sphere of revelation—finds himself (to go back no farther 
than Edmund Kean) “‘ reading Shakespeare by flashes of lightning.” 
That this is a very possible (indeed, not an uncommon) experi- 
ence is surely known to many playgoers of the present day who 
would not willingly yield to Mr. Mowbray Morris in love of and 
admiration for Shakespeare’s plays “‘in the study.” In the study 
one may no doubt have a complete idea, right or wrong, of 
how a character was conceived by the Poet. One may even hear 
the intonations, in one’s mind’s ear, appropriate to any passage 
of exceptional meaning and beauty. Yet, take the case when the 
actor’s conception agrees with your own: one piece of “stage 
business ’’ consonant with the actor’s and your reading may throw 
anew light upon the whole purport of the scene as that scene 
belongs not only to the chief figure in it, but also to those figures 
who, subordinate to the principal one, are yet as needful to him 
as he to them. And here is surely an exercise of art which only 
an actor can bring to bear upon public appreciation and under- 
standing. Not John Parry himself, were he to revive with a tragic 
instead of a high-comic faculty of making you see by his own indi- 
vidual power a room crowded with different kinds of women and 
men, could produce the effect made by an actor playing a great 
part in a scene where his insight and sympathy draw the players 
of lesser parts into complete harmony with his broad view of the 
scene, and so make of it a living whole, and not a detached effort 
of genius and training. More than one case in point might be 
easily quoted from distinguished actors now before us; but it is 
needless to particularize. The thing must be familiar to all who 
have lovingly followed Shakespeare on the stage as well as in the 
study. 

To go back to the supposed case of actor and student being in 
sympathy as to the conception of a part; and to take the opposite 
ease. If the student is entirely at odds with the actor, even if he 
thinks the actor downright bad, yet there is always something to 
be learnt from the actual presentment of the part on the stage, with 
all its stage illustrations. It was said, and on the very highest 
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authority, of the great Malibran, that when she was about to under- 
take a part unfamiliar to her she invariably cast about to see 
another singer and actress play that part. If the general execu- 
tion was bad or indifferent, it gave her “ points of departure.” If 
it was good, it gave ideas for her genius to work upon. Mr. 
Mowbray Morris may say that this is a false analogy. Yet it 
scarcely is; for the student of Shakespeare off and on the stage, if 
he has any love for acting as well as for the poet, must feel in a 
lesser degree what Malibran felt,—‘‘ This is wrong, and I see how to 
set it right”; or, ‘‘ This is right, and I see how it may possibly be 
bettered.” 

To go farther afield with Mr. Mowbray Morris. He objects (and 
very rightly, in theory) to the necessary “‘ cutting” of Hamlet for 
the stage of the present day. And no doubt those who remember 
Hamlet on the Dresden stage, before the old theatre was burnt 
down, will also remember the fine effect, without any anti-climax, 
of Fortinbras’s entrance and speech in the last scene. Also, it is 
true that the omission of other scenes in Hamlet are ag harmful to 
the entity of the play as is to that of Othello the omission of the 
scene with Bianca. Yet, what would you have? Because, under 
the conditions of modern society and playgoing, there must be 
“cuts,” are we therefore to have no Shakespeare on the stage ? 
The thing may be partly logical, but is not practical. No one can 
now tell us if the full text was ever spoken on any stage. And the 
‘** cuts’ necessary from considerations of time must be left to each 
manager’s individual judgment. That any reasonable ‘‘ cuts” can 
spoil the inmost beauty of such a play as Hamlet is to be doubted. 
‘** The play,” as Mr. Mowbray Morris justly says, ‘‘ cannot be acted 
(now] as Shakespeare wrote it.” That is true. But is that any 
reason for not acting it at all ? 

Water Herries 
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A RECENT writer on “The Supernatural?” after devoting many 
pages to demonstrating that “‘ ghosts,” when not due to trickery or to 
mistaken identity, are hallucinations—a point which to the Society 
for Psychical Research never at any time seemed to need demon- 
stration—throws it in our teeth that we have “ not yet been able to 
unearth a real objective ghost.” The taunt is pointless enough, 
and deserves mention only as illustrating the overwhelming influence 
of preconceptions in this subject. For the writer in this case can 
hardly plead ignorance of our position, since more than one of the 
instances on which his demonstration is founded are borrowed 
from our Proceedings, where they are used to illustrate the genesis 
and development of ghost stories from casual hallucinations. 
Another point in the book is noteworthy as showing a slight advance 
in popular criticism. Ten years ago an intelligent journalist 
thought that he had disposed of the matter when for every instance 
of an apparition coinciding with a death he undertook to bring 
forward another case of an apparition without any coincidence. 
Dr. Weatherly, author of the work alluded to, does not manifest 
the same ignorance of the simplest elements of the theory of 
probabilities. He professes himself ‘‘ certain that, whereas the 
affirmative instances may be counted in hundreds, the negative would 
rapidly run into millions.” But he makes no attempt to substan- 
tiate these airy statistics. The Society for Psychical Research, 
however, has endeavoured to provide for such calculations a more 
certain basis than irresponsible conjecture. A census was instituted 
by the late Mr. Edmund Gurney with a view to ascertaining the 
relative frequency of hallucinations among normal persons, and 
answers were received from about 5,700 people. From this census 
it would appear that of hallucinations taking the form of a 
recognized living human figure about one in sixty is coincident with 
the death of the person seen. It is not, of course, claimed that 
these figures should be accepted as final: indeed, there is a syste- 
matic attempt now being made to obtain a wider statistical basis 
for determining the proportion. But even these tentative results, 
gained at an enormous cost of time and labour, will perhaps be 
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accepted as having more value than the obiter dicta of a critic, 
howsoever confident in the certainty of his intuitions. 

From belated dogmatism and conjectural statistics we have 
little to fear, and less, unfortunately, to learn. But there are 
critics of another kind, who pay us, and the public whom they 
address, the compliment of reading some at least of the evidence 
which they undertake to appraise, and of understanding in part 
the conclusions which they seek to challenge. An unfavourable 
judgment from writers of this temper deserves careful and as far 
as may be dispassionate treatment on our part. A weighty indict- 
ment has been more than once brought against the evidence pub- 
lished by us for what we have called “‘ phantasms of the living.” The 
Society has been in existence for ten years. During the whole of 
that time we have been accumulating evidence for the occurrence 
of sensory hallucinations or other marked impressions coincidently 
with the death or some other crisis in the life of the person to 
whom the impression has reference. To make the supposition of 
a causal connection between such entirely dissimilar events plausible, 
it is obvious that we must have conclusive evidence that the 
impression was of a marked, and indeed quite exceptional, kind in 
the experience of the percipient. After the coincidence is established 
there will be a certain tendency to magnify in the retrospect the 
singularity of the impression or the closeness of the coincidence ; 
and the most satisfactory evidence, therefore, is that furnished by 
a memorandum or letter written beforehand. Now, evidence of this — 
kind, it has been pointed out, is rarely to be found in our records. 
It is, indeed, sometimes asserted by the witnesses that memoranda 
were made or letters written immediately after the occurrence of 
the hallucination ; but these documents are seldom forthcoming. 
And yet, it is urged, the owner of a letter describing a death wraith, 
written before the knowledge of the death, with dates and post- 
mark complete, might find the document valuable even commer- 
cially. Such a letter, it is suggested, would fetch in the market a 
thousand guineas. Is it credible, then, that the usual receptacle 
for these documents should be—not the British Museum, but—the 
waste-paper basket? It may perhaps be suggested that the com- 
mercial value of such evidence would be less, and the market more 
limited than our critics feign to believe: that, although a well 
attested ghost story may be, to its possessor, of more value than 
gold, it is very doubtful whether an investigator can afford to give 
sixpence for it. The Society for Psychical Research, at any rate, 
early decided that it could offer no remuneration whatever to infor- 
mants, holding it essential to avoid any inducement to the produc- 
tion of false or doctored evidence. 

A sensory hallucination is, no doubt, a striking experience, and, 
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if a man is in the habit of writing up a diary day by day, it is possible 
that he will record it. But very few men in the midst of the 
thousand preoccupations of daily life, which leave little leisure or 
inclinatiog for tasks of doubtful utility, would set themselves to 
write a letter on such a matter. It is but rarely that the subject 
of such an experience is aware that the phenomena are of scientific 
interest. By an overwhelming majority of educated persons they 
are regarded as purely subjective, the products of some transient 
cerebral disturbance, as little worthy of record as a head-ache or 
an attack of dyspepsia. Even when a deeper impression is made 
on the percipient, it is not likely that he would court the ridicule 
of his acquaintance, or exhibit himself in the light of a victim to a 
foolish and degrading superstition. And, conversely, the dislike of 
seeming to admit even to himself that a particular hallucination 
might conceivably have a sinister significance would no doubt 
act with some as a restraining influence. These considera- 
tions prevent persons from writing letters about such experiences, 
even to intimate friends, especially before the coincidence is 
known. It is the kind of thing more naturally communicated in 
conversation, when your friend is in a sympathetic mood. The 
same causes prevent the letters from being kept, even when the 
recipient of them has been impressed; for he is likely to regard 
the incident as a matter purely private and personal, and therefore 
of mere passing interest. Such letters are probably destroyed 
along with others, or mislaid so that they cannot be found without 
a more thorough search than the courtesy of our correspondents 
can induce them to make. That (whatever importance may be 
attached by the percipient to a sensory hallucination) he rarely 
records his experience at the time of the occurrence is sufficiently 
evident from the results of a kindred inquiry. Apparitions coincid- 
ing with a death or other event form but. one species of a large 
class—to wit, sensory hallucinations. As already indicated, we have 
statistics of the occurrence of some hundreds of such hallucinations 
among normal and healthy persons. In a very small proportion 
of these cases, however,—about 8 in 100—have we any evidence 
that a note was made or letter written within twenty-four hours of 
the occurrence. The critics seem in this instance to have made an 
assumption which would, in the supporters of telepathy, have been 
justly characterized as prejudging the question at issue—to wit, 
that the coincidental hallucination differs radically from other 
hallucinations, and may be recognized as differing at the time of 
its occurrence. In fact, as we have always endeavoured to show, 
the two phenomena are essentially similar, the difference, when it 
exists, lying mainly in the degree of vividness; and it is only the 
discovery of the coincidence, in many cases, which gives to the 
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subjective experience a retrospective importance. The demand 
that it should be treated beforehand as exceptional is an uncon- 
scious concession to an inherited animism. 

A striking illustration of this persistent tendency among critics 
of the evidence to regard the apparition as something more than a 
hallucination has been recently afforded. A well-known traveller 
gave us an account of a vision which she experienced about the 
time of the death of one “‘ Mountain Jim.” Writing of the appari- 
tion twelve years after the event, she used the phrase, “ He 
very slowly and distinctly said, ‘I have come as I promised.’” In 
a contemporary account which is now at hand, it appears that she 
described her experience in the following words: ‘“‘ There was an 
impression on my mind as though he said.”” It has been seriously 
argued, by a recent writer, that this variation of phrase constitutes 
a discrepancy so formidable as to destroy the value of the whole 
narrative. To ourselves it is as though the narrator had written, 
‘‘He said in my dream,” instead of ‘“‘I dreamt that he said.” 
For, once more be it said, the apparition was not the soul of a dead 
man ; it was a hallucination, a waking dream; and whether the 
impression on the sense of hearing was, or was not, as vivid as the 
impression on the sense of sight is a matter of the very smallest 
importance ; both alike were probably appreciably less vivid than 
the impressions derived from the external world. 


One of the main objects aimed at by those who founded the - 


Society for Psychical Research was to remove from the minds of 
educated persons at least such misconceptions as to the real nature 
of these phenomena, and to dispel therewith the kindred prejudice 
that it indicates mental weakness -either to have or to take an 
interest in their occurrence. It was anticipated that with the 
disappearance of these prejudices such experiences would for the 
future be more promptly recorded and more readily placed at the 
disposal of investigators. We hope that something has already 
been accomplished in this direction; but progress is slow, and 
much remains to be done. 

The manner in which such impressions are actually regarded at 
the time is well illustrated by two cases in which a letter written 
immediately after the occurrence has fortunately been preserved. 
In the first case* a well-known scientific draughtsman, Mr. J. G. 
Keulemans, when working in London one morning, at about 11 a.m., 
had a vivid pictorial impression that his infant son, then absent 
with Mrs. Keulemans at Worthing, had just fallen out of bed on 
to the floor. Previous impressions of the kind in Mr. Keulemans’ 
experience had been proved to be representative of external events. 
Mr. Keulemans tells us that he instantly wrote to his wife, and yet, 

* Published in Phantasms of the Living, Vol. I., p. 196 
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‘“*T thought it rather bold to tell my wife that the baby had to my 
conviction really met with any accident, without being able to 
produce,any confirmatory evidence; also I considered that she 
would take it as an insinuation of carelessness on her part: 
therefore I purposely wrote it as a postscriptum.” The letter has 
fortunately been preserved, and the envelope bears the Worthing 
post-mark of October 3rd, 1883, the day on which the accident 
actually happened. The postscript runs as follows :—‘“‘ Mind little 
Gaston does not fall out of bed. Put chairs in front of it. You 
know accidents soon happen. The fact is, 1 am almost certain he 
has met with such a mishap this very morning.” It is to a rare 
combination of favouring circumstances—the occurrence of the 
impression to a trained scientific observer, whose own experiences 
had led him to attach weight to impressions of the kind, and 
whose absence from his family compelled him to write a letter in 
order to ascertain the facts—that we owe even this imperfect 
record. The majority of persons are neither skilled in exact 
observation nor predisposed to regard such subjective experiences 
as in any way significant ; and, whilst in most cases the need for 
writing a letter could not have arisen, we may think it improbable 
that if written the letter would have contained any allusion to the 
writer’s experience. 

In a second case,* a student of naval engineering at Portsmouth, 
when thrown into an hypnotic trance by a fellow student, had 
managed, on two occasions, at intervals of three days, to cause a 
hallucinatory apparition of himself to be seen by a lady of his 
acquaintance in London, who was in complete ignorance of the 
experiments. The hallucination on both occasions seems to have 
been sufficiently vivid to produce the impression of an actual 
figure standing in the room. Yet even in this case it was not 
until after the second occurrence, and in the absence of an expected 
letter from him, that the percipient thought it worth while to write 
to the agent to seek for an explanation. As the more striking of 
the spontaneous cases are concerned with death, and as, in the 
wise parsimony of nature, it is permitted to men to die but once, 
we can rarely look for the recurrence of such a happy conjunction 
of circumstances. And yet the percipient in this case is perhaps. 
not less representative of mankind in general than the punctual 
scribe who issues in panoply of. pen and diary from the Olympian 
brain of the critic. 

Even where the note is made or the letter written the risks 
which militate against its preservation are many. Very few will 
be found to take a general and impersonal (in other words, a 
scientific) interest in occurrences of this kind. Their own isolated 

* Ibid.: Vol. II., pp. 671 et seq. 
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experience may possess a deep and abiding interest for themselves, 
and, less certainly, for their friends: a feeling, however, which is 
quite compatible with the treatment of the attesting record as 
wastepaper. For, unless it can be used to illustrate or support a 
theory of a future life, few persons regard a “ ghost story” as 
having any value other than that derived from the personal envi- 
ronment. It appears, indeed, to possess little more significance 
than the recital of an extraordinary run of luck at cards, or a 
fortunate escape from a railway accident, between which it is 
commonly sandwiched. 

Again, it is only those whom circumstances or education have 
made familiar with evidential inquiries that are likely to attach 
much importance to documentary records. The following extracts 
from our correspondence with a lady who had given us a valuable 


case aptly illustrates a mental attitude which is far from being 
uncommon.— 


I had written down the dream months before it came to pass. In writing it 
out for Professor Barrett and yourself I copied the original, only compressing 
yours so as to make it shorter. . . . Ihave not got the originals: I destroyed 
them immediately I sent them (sc., the copies) to you, because I knew they would 
be more permanently preserved and recorded being authenticated to Professor 
Barrett and you—there was no further need of them. 


There is current among bibliophiles a pathetic legend that a 
unique ‘‘ uncut ”’ folio of Shakespeare was once in the possession 
of two elderly ladies, who persistently refused to sell their treasure 
to an importunate amateur of their acquaintance. At length, 
wishing to show their gratitude for some service rendered by their 
friend, they resolved to present him with the volume; and, in 
furtherance of their purpose, sent the book to the binders that the 
broad and time-stained margins might be trimmed. So might 
an unconscious Delilah have shorn in all good faith the too 
luxuriant locks of her Sampson; and so to our friendly informant 
did it seem more fitting to send us a clean copy on fine white fools- 
cap in place of her original notes, untidy, diffuse—and priceless. 

Notwithstanding these various adverse chances, we have already, 
in addition to the narratives above summarised, published accounts 
of eight other cases in which a memorandum written at the time 
had been preserved and inspected by us. And this number would 
be substantially increased if copies of original memoranda were 
also reckoned. From the mass of evidence which has been 
received by us since the publication of Phantasms of the Living, 
in 1886, I select a few other cases in which evidence of the kind 
indicated is forthcoming. Miss X: is a lady (who for private 
and sufficient reasons desires to withhold her name) well known 
to the writer and his colleagues. In the course of her life she 
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has had many impressions, in some cases rising to the level of 
distinct hallucinations, which have been subsequently shown to 
correspond with incidents in the life of one or other of her 
acquaintance. In two instances the experiences, which were of a 
marked kind, were communicated by letter to Mr. F. W. H. Myers 
before the precise measure of coincidence had been determined. 
The first case is described* by Miss X. as follows :— 


On December 14, 1885, I went, about 11 o’clock in the morning, to visit a 
friend. While waiting alone for her in the library I became suddenly conscious 
of a presence in the room, and, looking up, met the fixed gaze of my friend 
M——-, whom I knew to be in the East. The face, which I knew as one more 
than ordinarily calm and bright in expression, bore a terrible look of pain and 
apprehension. I recorded it in my diary the same day thus:—‘ To . 
11 o’clock. Saw M——. Write to [her mother] when can.” I was so startled 
as to be for the moment unable to control my agitation when immediately after 
my friend entered the room ; and she was somewhat perplexed when, in answer 
to her inquiry, I replied that I had seen M——, of whom she had never heard. 
To this she testified in writing as follows:— 


: “ January 9th, 1888. 

* T do not, of course, remember the date; but I perfectly remember that one 
morning when X. was here, and my sister and I came into the room, she said 
she had seen M ie 

My diary of the next few days shows that I took all possible opportunity of 
inquiring after M—— amongst her relatives; but I heard only that she was, so 
far as was known, in her usual health and spirits. A few weeks later I received 
a few pencilled lines from M——, saying that she was recovering from a severe 
accident in the hunting field, but naming no hour nor date. She had been 
thrown in such a manner that her head was for some minutes between the 
horse’s hoofs, while the animal was kicking so violently that it seemed almost 
impossible she should escape a blow which must have caused her death. My 
friend kept no diary, and was unable, when afterwards asked to do so, to furnish 
me with date. 


It was not until after Mr. Myers had seen, in January, 1888, the 
entry in Miss X.’s diary, that she took the necessary steps to 
ascertain, by reference to the owner of the horse, the exact date of 
the accident. It then appeared that the accident happened on 
December 14, 1885—the date of Miss X.’s impression, which, 
allowing for the difference in longitude, it preceded by about seven 
hours. Miss X. added that M , although in a condition of acute 
suffering for many hours after the occurrence, was never uncon- 
scious at all. ; 

In the second case referred to, Miss X. wrote to Mr. Myers on 
October 12, 1891 :— 


. .. [ was much upset yesterday by the consciousness that a Master X. 
. + + (son of A—— B——) had arrived unexpectedly upon the scenes—no 
nurse—doctor three miles off—husband away. Being Sunday, I could not 
telegraph; but the news as to hour and sex arrived this morning. My 


* Proceedings of the S.P. R. Part XVI., pp. 369-70. 
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impression was at 2.30 onwards. He arrived at 8.30, and in the interval I 
heard her voice over and over again calling my name. All is well now; but 
these impressions are not always comfortable. 


In a later letter Miss X. writes :-— 


A——’s own account is that (about two, I think) when she was made aware 
of her danger, the thought passed through her mind how fortunate it was that 
the impossibility of telegraphing would prevent any anxiety at home, and then 
—that any way I should know. No one expected to have any cause for anxiety 
for at least a week. Yes: I ought to have sent to Mrs. Sidgwick; but I was so 
wretchedly ill that—don’t shudder—I never at the time even thought of the 


S.P.R. I had been dreadfully worried all that week, and was utterly 
worn out. ... 


In this case, it will be observed, the hour of the birth and 
the sex of the child were known at the time when the letter was 
written. It was not, however, ascertained until afterwards that, 
also, Miss X.’s impression as to the absence of the husband and 
the nurse was correct. Even here it will be seen, in the case of a 
witness who was herself interested in these impressions and fully 
alive to the importance of having their occurrence attested 
beforehand, that an unfortunate accident has robbed us of an im- 
portant piece of evidence. 

The account which follows was written by Miss C——, a lady 
with whom the present writer is personally acquainted, in 1889.— 

I heard some one sobbing one evening last August (1888) about 10 p.m. It 
was in the house in Dunbar, Scotland, as I was preparing to go to bed. . 
Feeling convinced that it was my youngest sister, I advised another sister not - 
to go into the next room, whence the sounds seemed to proceed. After waiting 
with me for a few minutes, this sister went into the dining-room, and returned 


to me, saying that our youngest sister was in the dining-room, and not crying 
at all. 


Then I at once thought there must be something the matter with my 
greatest friend, a girl of twenty-four, then in Lincolnshire. I wrote next day, 
asking her if, and at what hour, on the previous night, she had been crying. 
In her next letter she said Yes: she was suffering great pain with toothache 
just at the time, and was unable to restrain a few sobs. 


I have seen the letter referred to, together with three others, 
extracts from which are given below. It will be seen that Miss 
C was mistaken in supposing that she wrote next day. The 
letter was actually begun three days after—on the Wednesday— 
and completed on the subsequent day, after the receipt of Miss 
M——’s letter, written on the Tuesday evening. In view, how- 
ever, of the fact that Miss C—— wrote of her impression before 
the receipt of her friend’s letter, the mistake seems not material. 


From Miss C—-. 


Dunsar, 
Wednesday, August 22, 1888, 9 P.M. 
Were you crying on Sunday night near eleven o’clock? Because I 
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distinctly heard someone crying, and supposed it was H—— in the next 
room; but she was not there at all. 


Then I thought it must be something ‘occult,’ and that it might be you 
_and I felt so horrid. 


Thursday, August 23, 1888, 4.45 p.m. 
Thank you very much for your letter just come. I am so sorry your face 
was sore. Did it make you cry on Sunday night ? 


From Miss M. M——. 


The cover of this letter has been preserved, and bears the 
postmark—* Spilsby, Aug. 22, 1888.” 


Tuesday Evening, August 21, 1888, 


On Sunday we went to see Wroxham Broad. We had an immense 
amount of walking to do altogether, and I think I got a little cold in my face in 
the morning, and all night I suffered with it, and my face is swelled still. 


In a second letter Miss M. M 


writes :— 
Thursday, August 23, 11 P.M. 


I am putting poultices on my gums. I have never had such a huge 
swelling before, and it won’t go down. It is so horribly uncomfortable. 


Saturday Afternoon. 


Thanks for letter. Yes, I was crying on Sunday night—only on account of 
he pain. It was awful; but I only cried quietly, as Edith was asleep, . . . 


From Miss C 


Monday, August 27, 1888, 10.30 a.m. 
Thanks for your letter. I am sorry it was you crying. You don’t seem at 


all struck—I was very much so. It was a subdued sort I heard, and though 
H—— was trying not to let it be heard. 


I shall always be afraid now of hearing things. 


Of all forms of mental impression, dreams, from their frequency, 
and from the vagueness and incongruity of their contents, are of 
least value in this connection as evidence. In the two cases which 
follow, however, the dreams are proved, by the fact of their being 
recorded at the time, to have been of an exceptional nature, and the 
accounts are perhaps deserving of record. The first case comes 
from Mr. R. V. B., London, who wrote to us on July 30, 1884 :-— 


In India, early on the morning of November 2nd, 1868 (which would be about 
10 to 11 p.m. of November 1st in England), I had so clear and striking a dream 
or vision (repeated a second time after a short waking interval) that, on rising as 
usual between 6 and 7 o’clock, I felt impelled at once to write an entry in my 
diary, which is now before me. 

At the time referred to my wife and I were in Simla, in the Himalayas, the 
summer seat of the Gcvernor-General, and my father-in-law and mother-in-law 
were living in Brighton. We had not heard of or from either of them for weeks ; 
nor had I been recently speaking or thinking of them, for there was no reason 
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for anxiety regarding them. It is right, however, to say that my wife’s tather 
had gone to Brighton some months before on account of his health, though he 
was not more delicate than his elder brother, who is (1884) still living. 

It seemed in my dream that I stood at the open door of a bedroom in a house 
in Brighton, and that before me, by candlelight, I saw my father-in-law lying 
pale upon his bed, while my mother-in-law passed silently across the room in 
attendance on him. The vision soon passed away, and I slept on for some time. 
On waking, however, the nature of the impression left upon me unmistakably 
was that my father-in-law was dead. I at once noted down the dream, after 
which I broke the news of what I felt to be a revelation to my wife, when we 
thought over again and again all that could bear upon the matter, without being 
able to assign any reason for my being so strongly and thoroughly impressed. 
The telegraph from England to Simla had been open for some time ; but now 
there was an interruption, which lasted for about a fortnight longer, and on 17th 
(fifteen days after my dream) I was neither unprepared nor surprised to receive 
a telegram from England, saying that my father-in-law had died in Brighton on 
November Ist. Subsequent letters showed that the death occurred on the night 
of the 1st. 

Dreams, as a rule, leave little impression on me, and the one above referred 
to is the only one I ever thought of making a note of, or of looking expectantly 
for its fulfilment. 


Mrs. B writes as follows :— 
6th August, 1887. 

I well remember my husband telling me one morning, early in November, 
1868, when at Simla, in India, that he had had a striking dream (repeated) in 
which my father, then at Brighton, seemed to be dying. We were both deeply 
impressed, and then anxiously awaited news from home. A telegram first 
reached us, in about a fortnight, which was afterwards confirmed by letters 


telling of my father’s death having occurred on the same night when my husband . 


had the dream. 


The following entries were copied by the late Edmund Gurney 
from Mr. B ’s diary.— 


Nov. 2. Dreamed of E’s F{ather] early this morning. 

Written before dressing. 

Nov. 17. Got telegram from L. H—— this morning of his father’s death on 
ist Nov. inst. 


The following obituary notice of the decease of Mr. B——-’s 
father-in-law occurred in the Times for 4th November, 1868 :— 
On Ist Nov., at Brighton, William H—., late of Dieppe, aged 72. 


It appears that the death actually occurred at 2 p.m. in England 
—that is, allowing for the difference in longitude, about nine hours 
before the dream. 

In the next case the information conveyed by the dream is of a 
somewhat more unusual, if also more trivial, kind. It is true that 
we have to rely upon the percipient’s memory for the details of the 
dream ; but it seems not unreasonable to trust the memory to this 
extent, since the dream was admittedly sufficiently striking to cause 
a note of it to be made by a person not in the habit of taking such 
notes. 
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Mr. E. W. H——, of London, W., writes on April 6, 1888 :— 


On Tuesday morning, March 20, 1888, I woke up with the impression of a 
very vivid dream. I had dreamt that my brother, who had long been in 
Australia, and of whom I had heard nothing for several months, had come 
home ; that after an absence of twelve years and a-half he was very little altered 
in appearance, but that he had something wrong with one of his arms; it looked 
horribly red near the wrist, his hand being bent back. 

When I got up that morning the dream recurred constantly to my thoughts, 
and I at last determined to take a note of it, notwithstanding my natural pre- 
judices against attaching any importance to dreams, to which, indeed, I am not 
much subject. Accordingly, in the course of the day, I made in my little Letts’ 
diary a mark thus: X, with my brother’s name after it. 

On the following Monday morning, the 26th March, I received a letter from 
my brother, which bore the date of the 21st March, and which had been posted 
at Naples (where the Orient steamers touch), informing me that he was on his 
way home, and that he hoped to reach London on or about the 30th March, and 
adding that he was suffering from a very severe attack of gout in the left 
arm. 

The next day I related to someone this curious incident, and I commented 
on the extraordinary coincidence of facts with the dream with all but one detail, 
and that was that the arm which I had seen in my dream did not look as if it 
were merely affected with gout: the appearance it had presented to me was 
more like extremely bad eczema. 

My brother duly reached England on the 29th, having disembarked at Ply- 
mouth owing to the painful condition of hisarm. It turned out that the doctor 
on board ship had mistaken the case: it was not gout, but a case of blood 
poisoning, resulting in a very bad carbuncle or abscess over the wrist joint. 

‘I may add that, notwithstanding an absence of twelve years and a-half, my 
brother has altered very little in appearance ; and that I have not to my know- 
ledge ever noted a dream before in my life. 


Mr. Gurney inspected the diary with the entry (“‘ X, Clem’) under 
Tuesday, March 20th, 1888, though, as Mr. H says, “it was 
early the next morning that I had the dream ; for I generally con- 
sider all that appertains to bed relates to the day on which one gets 
into 

Mr. Gurney also saw the letter, signed ‘‘ Clement E. H »’ and 
dated Naples, March 21st, 1888, which says, ‘‘ Am suffering from 
very severe attack of gout in left arm.” 

Records written before the coincidence are, of course, most to be 
desired ; and we take every opportunity of impressing this on all 
interested in the investigation. But in many other cases the im- 
probability of any error of importance is extreme: e.g., if the 
experience was told to other persons before the coincidence, and 
noted immediately after it. Especially is this the case where, as 
in the narratives which follow, and in Miss X.’s second account, 
the interval which elapsed before the experience is recorded is less 
than twenty-four hours. In such cases, it will perhaps be admitted, 


there is hardly room for much accretion of mythical elements round 
the central incident. 
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Miss B. H writes to us in February, 1890 :— 


In the spring and summer of 1886 I often visited a poor woman called Evans, 
who lived in our parish, Caynham. She was very ill with a painful disease, and 
it was, as she said, a great pleasure when I went to see her; and I frequently 
sat with her and read to her. Towards the middle of October she was evidently 
growing weaker; but there seemed no immediate danger. I had not called on 
her for several days; and one evening I was standing in the dining-room after 
dinner with the rest of the family, when I saw the figure of a woman dressed 
like Mrs. Evans, in large apron and muslin cap, pass across the room from one 
door to the other, where she disappeared. I said,‘ Who is that?”’ My mother 
said, “* What do you mean?” and I said, “ That woman who has just come in 
and walked over to the other door.” They all laughed at me, and said I was 


reaming; but I felt sure it was Mrs. Evans, and next morning we heard she 
was dead. 


Miss H 


On referring to my diary for the month of October, 1886, I find the following 
entry: “19th. B——startled us all after dinner, about 8.30 last evening, by 
saying she saw the figure of a woman pass across the dining-room, and that it 
was Mrs. Evans. This morning we hear the poor woman is dead.” 

On inquiring at the cottage we found she had become wandering in her mind, 


mother writes :— 


and at times unconscious, about the time she appeared to B , and died 
towards morning. 
February 25, 1890. ANNIE 


The next account was sent to an associate of the Society on the 
very day of the occurrence described. In an accompanying letter 
Mr. H—— says, “‘ everything happened exactly as stated ”.— 


February 7, 1891. 

I reside with my husband at —, Lupton Street, N.W. This afternoon I was 
lying on the sofa, sound asleep, when I suddenly awoke, thinking I heard my 
husband sigh as if in pain. I rose immediately, expecting to find him in the 
room. He was not there; and, looking at my watch, I found it was half-past 
three. At 6 o’clock my husband came in. He called my attention to a bruise 
on his forehead, which was caused by his having knocked it against the stone 
steps in a Turkish bath. I said to him, “I know when it happened: it was at 
half-past three, for I heard you sigh as if in pain at that time.” He replied, 
‘“‘ Yes: that was the exact time, for I remember noticing the clock directly after.” 
The gentleman who appends his name as witness was present when this conver- 
sation took place. Louisa E, H——. 

Witness: Henry H~—, —, Bunhill Row, E.C. 


From the general considerations previously urged, and from an 
analysis of the cases above quoted, it must be evident that the 
briefness of the interval between the impression and the receipt of 
the news, the preoccupation of the percipient, the slight value set 
upon such experiences, the general ignorance of their scientific 
interest, and many other causes, conspire against us in the inquiry ; 
and that it is only amid exceptional circumstances, or with 
observers more than ordinarily careful, gifted with more than 
common leisure and aptitude for correspondence, or specially 
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predisposed to attach weight to experiences of this kind, that we 
can hope that contemporary records should be made, or, if made, 
that they should be preserved. But whilst it may fairly be urged, 
in reply to our critics, that the absence of such attesting records 
cannot in itself be regarded as a suspicious circumstance, I should 
admit that when such attestation is wanting the evidence falls 
short of the standard which is rightly demanded from the supporters 
of a novel hypothesis. So long as the exponents of the “ germ 
theory” could support their position only by arguments derived 
from observation of the distribution of certain. diseases, their 
manner of propagation and development, their periodic character 
—phenomena which, although sufficiently striking, are not by 
themselves susceptible of exact interpretation—the doctrine 
remained a more or less plausible hypothesis. It was not until the 
germs whose existence had been so long suspected were actually 
isolated in the laboratory, and on being introduced into other 
animal bodies had reproduced the disease, that the connection of 
certain maladies with the presence of specific organisms in the 
body became an accepted conclusion of Science. So here, if the 
case for telepathy rested upon the spontaneous phenomena of 
hallucinations, the public would be justified in waiting for these 
facts of observation, necessarily dubious and inconclusive, to be 
interpreted by facts of experiment. But when the required 
experimental corroboration is forthcoming, the supporters of the 
doctrine have surely a right to demand in turn that the verdict 
shall not be given against them on consideration of one set of facts 
alone. 

We ourselves have been the first to admit the insufficiency of the 
evidence for thought-transference ,derived from the spontaneous 
phenomena. It was only the results previously obtained from 
repeated experiments in the transference of purely mental images 
that suggested to certain of the writer’s colleagues the application 
of the clue thus obtained to the phenomena of coincident hallucina- 
tions. The intermediate link between the two classes of phenomena 
—experimentally produced hallucinations—was not demonstrated 
until later. It will be serviceable, perhaps, to give one or two 
illustrative cases from this small transitional group, and the more 
so as the nature of the phenomena has been widely and grotesquely 
misunderstood. For unless we are prepared to admit that a 
hallucination may be an astral form, or a thought-body, or an 
ethereal counterpart, or indeed anything else than a hallucination, 
there is nothing ludicrous in such experiments, nor are they 
intrinsically more incredible than other experiments in thought- 
transference at a distance. Without doubt there is need of further 
demonstration. But there is nothing at present to indicate that 
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it is more difficult to produce one kind of impression at a distance 
than another—to produce a hypnotic sleep than to call up the 
image of an object, or the apparition of the experimenter himself. 
And we know that in hypnotic subjects it is possible by verbal 
suggestion in the trance to produce, in the normal state, a deferred 
hallucination, which may take the form of a human being or any 
other object at the discretion of the operator. The experiment is 
commonplace at Nancy and at Paris; and the late Mr. Edmund 
Gurney, during his lifetime, on more than one occasion caused a 
subject, by suggestion given in the trance, to see his apparition at 
the appointed hour on the following day. It is perhaps to be 
regretted that recent experimenters in thought-transference at a 
distance have not attempted to call up an impersonal image such 
as a cypher, or a diagram, or the Queen of Hearts. But it is 
absurd to suppose that the image actually produced, because it has 
in most cases taken the form of the experimenter himself, was not 
equally unsubstantial. 

Ina little book, published in 1822, entitled ‘‘ Der Magnetismus und 
die allgemeine Weltsprache,” the author, Herr Wesermann, Govern- 
ment Assessor, etc., at Dusseldorf, gives an account of some 
experiments of his own in conveying impressions to friends at a 
distance. In the most striking of these trials he caused the figure 
of a lady, dead five years before, to appear to two officers, who 
were seated together in a room six miles distant. The two 
percipients, who were wholly ignorant that any experiment was 
being tried upon them, each gave Herr Wesermann a separate 
account of the apparition: a figure dressed in white, with a black 
kerchief, which entered the room, greeted the occupants, and then 
retired as it came. In four other cases Wesermann caused his 
friends to dream on subjects chosen by himself. There are traces 
of a similar power of influencing persons at a distance having been 
exercised by others long before the Society for Psychical Research 
began its inquiries. And it is obvious that many of the most 
marvellous stories of witchcraft would receive here a ready and 
sufficient explanation. From more recent experiments of this 
type, not hitherto published, I select the following, of which we 
originally received an oral account from the agent, Dr. Freiherr 
von Schrenck-Notzing of Munich. The percipient, at our request, 
wrote down the following narrative on May 11, 1888.— 

There is not much to tell concerning the incident of which you ask me to 
give an account, It happened thus :—Baron Schrenck was returning home one 
night in March (or April: I am not sure as to the date) (1887) about 11.30, 
and stood for sume time outside my bedroom window, which looked on to the 
street. Iwas in bed at the time, lying with closed eyes, nearly asleep. It 


seemed to me as if the part of the room where my bed was had become 
suddenly light, and I felt compelled to open my eyes, seeing at the same time 
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(as it appeared to me) the face of Baron Schrenck. It was gone again as quick 
as lightning. The next day I told my friend Friulein Prieger of this occurrence ; 
she went skating that same day, and met Baron Schrenck on the ice. They 
had scarcely conversed together five minutes before he asked Friiulein Prieger 
if I had seen anything last night. Friulein Prieger repeated what I had told 
her, whereupon Baron Schrenck said that, at the time of my seeing him, he 
was standing outside my window, trying hard to impress his presence upon me. 
This never occurred again, and I believe Baron Schrenck did not have occasion 
to repeat the experiment. 


In a further letter Miss adds (1) that the blinds of her room 
were.drawn down, and (2) that she has experienced no other hal- 
lucination of any kind. 


We received in June 1888 the accounts which follow from 
Friulein Prieger and the agent.— 


The winter before last, shortly after Christmas, I was suddenly awakened 
in the night, between 11 and 12 o’clock, by my friend——, who asked me in an 
excited manner if I also saw Baron von Schrenck, who was close by her bed. 
On my objecting that she had been dreaming, and should now quietly go to 
sleep again, she repeated that she had been completely awake, and had seen 
Baron von Schrenck so close to her that she could have caught hold of his 
beard. By degrees she quieted herself, and we both went to sleep. 

The following day, on my way home from the ice, I told Baron von Schrenck 
of this exciting nocturnal scene, and noticed to my not slight astonishment that 
he seemed greatly rejoiced, as though over a successful experiment, which had 
received its completion in what I communicated to him. 

My interest in the whole occurrence increased from the moment when Baron 
von Schrenck related the following to me. 

Gubelsbergerstrasse, 15 I. Lina PRIEGER. 


Tur AcEnt’s Account. 


In the winter of 1886-87 (I think it was in the month of February) as I was 
going along the Barerstrasse one evening at half-past eleven, it occurred to me 
to make an attempt at influencing at a distance, through mental concentration. 
As I had had, for some time, the honour of being acquainted with the family of 
Herr——, and thus had had the opportunity of learning that his daughter 
Friiulein —— was sensitive to psychical influences, I decided to try to influence 
her, especially as the family lived at the corner of the Barerstrasse and Karl- 
strasse. The windows of the dwelling were dark as I passed by, from which I 
concluded that the ladies had already gone to rest. I then stationed myself by 
the wall of the houses on the opposite side of the road, and for about five 
minutes firmly concentrated my thoughts on the following desire :—Friiulein 
shall wake and think of me. Then I went home. The next day, when I 
met Friiulein ——’s friend on the ice, I learnt from her (they shared a bedroom 
between them) that something strange had happened to the ladies during the 
preceding night. I remarked thereupon to Friiulein Prieger (such was the 
friend’s name) that the time when the occurrence took place was between half- 
past eleven and twelve; whereat she was greatly astonished. Then I obtained 
from the lady an account of the circumstance, as she herself has written it out 
on the accompanying sheet of paper. For me the success of this experiment 
was a proof that under certain circumstances one person can influence another 
at a distance. 


ALBERT FREIHERR VON SCHRENCK-NoOTZING. 
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It is much to be regretted that none of the persons concerned 
thought it worth while to write down an account of the incident 
at the time. It will be observed that even in the comparatively 
short interval that elapsed before this was done one slight dis- 
crepancy—as to the time at which Frailein Prieger was told of 
the impression—crept into the narrative: a warning against rely- 
ing upon the memory for such details even after little more than 
a year’s interval. In any case there seems to be no doubt as to 
the experience having been described before Fraiilein Prieger met 
Baron von Schrenck-Notzing. 

The next narrative is of value, both as having been written 
within a few weeks of the occurrence and because the incident 
described forins one in a long series of trials in thought-trans- 
ference at a distance between the same persons, many of which 
were attended with some measure of success. The instance here 
quoted, however, is the only one in which the impression transferred 
took the form of a hallucinatory figure of the agent. Mr. Joseph 
Kirk, of 1, Ripon Villas, Plumstead, at our suggestion tried to 
impress on Miss G , with whom he had previously experimented, 
an apparition of himself. He wrote to us on the 7th July 1890, 
that from the 10th to the 20th June he had tried each night ; and 
once, on the 11th, in the afternoon; the experiments were con- 
ducted without the knowledge of the subject. Up to June 28rd, 
Mr. Kirk heard nothing from Miss G——, and concluded that he 


had failed. On that day, however, he learnt that the trial made on | 


the afternoon of the 11th, the day and hour of which had been 
noted at the time, had completely succeeded. He writes :— 


I had been rather closely engaged on some auditing work, which had tired 
me, and as near as I can remember the time was between 3.30 and 4 p.m., that 
I laid down my pencil, stretched myself, and in the act of doing the latter I 
was seized with the impulse to make a trial on Miss G——. I did not, of course, 
know where she was at the moment; but, with a flash, as it were, I transferred 
myself to her bedroom. I cannot say why I thought of that spot, unless it was 
that I did so because my first experiment had been made there. As it happened, 
it was what I may call a “lucky shot,” for I caught her at the moment she 
was lightly sleeping in her chair—a’ condition which seems to be peculiarly 
favourable to receiving and externalising telepathic messages. 

The personal appearance of the apparition is of considerable interest, and is 
important in that it affords direct proof that an agent, when experimenting, is, 
in some indefinable way, conscious of his outward aspect. ‘Thus, the figure 
seen by Miss G——, was clothed in a suit I was at the moment wearing, and 
was bareheaded, the latter as would be the case, of course, in an office. This 
suit is of a dark reddish-brown check stuff, and it was an unusual circumstance 
for me to have had on the coat at the time, as I wear, as a rule, an office coat 
of light material. But this office coat I had,‘a day or so before, sent to a tailor 
to be repaired, and I had, therefore, to keep on that belonging to the dark 
suit. 

I tested the reality of the vision by this dark suit. I asked, “How was I 
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dressed ?”’ (not at all a leading question). The reply of Miss G—— was, touch- 
ing the sleeve of the coat I was then wearing (of a light suit), “Not this coat, 
but that dark suit you wear sometimes. I even saw clearly the small check 
pattern of it; and I saw your features as plainly as though you had been bodily 
present. I could not have seen you more distinctly.” 


Miss G——’s account of this is :— 
June 28th, 1890. 


A peculiar occurrence happened to me on the Wednesday of the week before 
last. In the afternoon (being tired by a morning walk), while sitting in an 
easy-chair near the window of my own room, I fell asleep. At any time I 
happen to sleep during the day (which is but seldom) I invariably awake with 
tired, uncomfortable sensations, which take some little time to pass off; but that 
afternoon, on the contrary, I was suddenly quite wide-awake, seeing Mr. Kirk 
standing near my chair, dressed in a dark brown coat, which I had frequently 
seen him wear. His back was towards the window, his right hand towards me ; 
he passed across the room towards the door, which is opposite the window, the 
space between being 15 ft., the furniture so arranged to leave just that centre 
clear; but when he got about 4 ft. from the door, which was closed, he 
disappeared. 


I feel sure I had not been dreaming of him, and cannot remember that 


anything had happened to cause me even to think of him that afternoon before 
falling asleep. 


In this discussion we have departed from the natural order of 
the evidence. Instances of the experimental production of hallu- 
cinatory figures are of great theoretical importance as forming a 
transition between the spontaneous apparitions before described 
and the experiments on a smaller scale which are mainly concerned 
with the transference of faint mental images rarely rising to the 
level of hallucinations. But cases like those last-quoted are still 
too few to form a strong item of evidence in themselves. Both 
these and the spontaneous apparitions must ultimately depend for 
acceptance on a great mass of experimental work, work which, 
although less stimulating to the imagination, is likely to afford 
more solid satisfaction to the reason. In experiments conducted 
under appropriate conditions all the chief sources of error which 
weaken the force of the evidence amid other circumstances are 
eliminated. There remains one form of error to be guarded 
against: wilful deception. Whether the results of our experi- 
mental work so far published are open to suspicion on this account 
the public are in a position to judge. But it seems clear that 
it is on this ground alone that the argument for telepathy can 
be reasonably resisted. If all the cases hitherto published of 
hallucinations coinciding with external events could be shown 
one by one to be explicable by other causes, the result would 
indeed be to adda remarkable chapter to the history of human 
error: we should perhaps be permitted to marvel a little that so 
many intelligent witnesses should have been mistaken, and with 
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such undesigned unanimity, and that a whole class of alleged 
phenomena should have sprung up without any substantial basis. 
But the grounds for a belief in some mode of communication 
between human minds other than the ordinary sense-organs would 
not be appreciably affected. We should merely have to modify 
our conceptions of the limits of its action. 

To revert to our former illustration: If we desire to ascertain 
the causes of cholera, it is of little profit to study the history of 
popular epidemics: we must make ourselves acquainted with the 
results obtained, in the laboratories of France and of Germany, 
from the cultivation and propagation of the cholera bacillus. 
And the man who desires to be satisfied whether or not telepathy 
is a fact in nature would be ill-advised to devote his attention in 
the first instance to manifestations of doubtful import, whose 
seasons and operation he can neither forecast nor control. Such 
observations will be of value in elucidating the nature of the new 
mode of perception only when he has obtained proof of its existence 
by studying its workings on a humbler scale. The task may be 
tedious ; but if the result be to resuscitate a hidden form of sen- 
sation which, after doing good service (it may be) to our far-off 
ancestors in the barbarian struggle for life, had now become 
almost atrophied through disuse, the achievement may be held 
worth the pains. 

Frank Popmore. 
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THE ‘ PROGRESSIVE ” VICTORY. 


Ar the first elections for the London County Council three years 
ago the leaders of the Conservative Party, and the leaders of the 
Party in most of the London constituencies, desired to conduct the 
contests on non-party lines. As a fact, in a majority of the consti- 
tuencies there was no candidate formally selected by the Conserva- 
tive Association as its nominee, and in those cases in which the 
Associations subsequently recommended particular candidates, 
they did so on the ground—not that they were Conservatives, but— 
that they were the fittest candidates before the electors for the 
special work of the County Council. The contest in the City in 
that year illustrates the temper and hopes with which an essentially 
Conservative constituency approached the election of the first 
Council. The poll stood thus :— 


Sir John Lubbock . ‘ a 8,976 
Lord Rosebery . 8,032 . 
Mr. B. L. Cohen 8,925 
Mr. H. Clarke 3,622 
Mr.G. Shaw . ‘ ‘ 2,752 
Mr.G.N. Johnson . ‘ 729 


The last four candidates on this list were Conservatives. But 
the bulk of the Conservative voters preferred to them two Liberals, 
because they were men of distinction and ability. Of the Coun- 
cillors returned under these conditions, it is sufficiently accurate 
to class 70 as Progressives, and 50 as Moderates. But on the elec- 
tion of Aldermen the number of the Progressives was swollen by 
the selection of 18 Progressive Aldermen out of the 19 to be elected. 

This initial act of partisanship was followed by many other votes 
and resolutions, which proved that the Progressives were not satis- 
fied with their municipal supremacy, but were always thinking of 
how, through it, to promote the interests of Gladstonianism in 
London. And, finally, in the autumn of last year, their manifesto 
to the electors was issued—not by themselves, but—by the Committee 
of the London Liberal and Radical Union, while at the beginning 
of this year a “ Radical Siege of London” was proclaimed, to be 
conducted by the Gladstonian leaders for the double purpose of 
winning seats for their Party at the next Municipal and winning 
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Parliamentary Elections. I think it [will be admitted that 
it was impossible for the leaders of the Conservative Party in 
London, and in its several constituencies, to ignore this partisan 
challenge, and to allow the municipal elections to be decided without 
their active guidance and interference. And so in virtually every 
constituency it was resolved that the selection of Moderate candi- 
dates should be made by the local Conservative Associations, who 
should give them their full support, and fight their battle as if it 
were the battle of the political Conservative Party. No doubt, in 
the minds of many leading Conservatives there was the conviction 
that the unceasing attacks of the Conservative Press, and of certain 
London Members, on the County Council had produced an impres- 
sion on the electorate. No doubt it was generally thought by such 
men that the indiscretions of individual County Councillors had 
injured the reputation of the whole body; that the School Board 
elections had revealed a reaction against Radical extravagance in 
local administration ; that the County Council was responsible for 
an apparent increase of the rates, and would receive its deserved 
condemnation from the ratepayers; and, generally, that by the 
employment of the party machinery it would be possible to move 
into effective action the existing Conservative majorities in the con- 
stituencies. Asa result of this policy, Moderate candidates were 
found for every constituency except South Islington. In Hamp- 
stead, South Kensington, East Marylebone, South Paddington, and 


St. George’s, Hanover Square, Moderates were returned unop- 


posed, and in the remaining 52 constituencies there were contests 
between Moderates and Progressives. The Moderates gained two 
seats in the City and in Holborn; and the Progressives two seats in 
Clapham, Central Hackney, and North Lambeth, and one seat in 
Bow and Bromley, Brixton, Deptford Fulham, East Islington, Ken- 
nington, Lewisham, Poplar, South and West St. Pancras, Stepney, 
and Woolwich, making the elected members of the Council consist 
of 84 Progressives and 34 Moderates. To estimate accurately the 
real significance of this apparently overwhelming victory, two facts 
must be borne in mind. Firstly, while 288,000 electors voted, 
251,000 abstained from voting. Secondly, the proportion of Pro- 
gressives elected to Moderates elected is very largely in excess of 
the proportion between the votes given to Progressives and those 
given to Moderates. The total number of Progressive votes given 
(adding to them the figures of 1889 in constituencies in which 
there was no contest) was 273,400, and that of Moderate votes 
234,133. Or, if we take the number of voters on the two sides, 
136,007 Progressives voted, as against 111,148 Moderates. This 
gives the proportion of voters on the two sides as 68 to 55, and 
under any system of accurate proportional representation would 
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give to the Progressives 65, and to the Moderates 53 Members on 
the Council. 

I will state presently some of the causes which, in my judgment, 
produced this result. But first let us examine the figures of the 
several polls, to ascertain, if possible, what indications they give 
of the probable results of the next General Election in the same 
constituencies. A comparison of the votes polled by the Progres- 
sives with the votes polled by the Radicals at the last election 
shows a general approximation throughout London of their numbers. 
It may be fairly inferred from this fact that the Progressives in 
every constituency polled roughly the full Radical vote. On the 
other hand, with equal universality, the Moderate polls were below 
the number of votes polled by the Unionists at the last election, 
and, consequently, it may be assumed that the strength of the 
Moderate Party does not represent the strength of the Unionist 
Party. There are one or two glaring examples of this fact which 
it is well to note. At Lewisham, at the bye-election last August, 
the Unionist candidate obtained 4,585, the Radical 2,892, votes. 
But at the County Council election two Progressives head the poll 
with 2,694 and 2,405, against 2,049 and 2,038 votes given to the 
Moderates. No one can suppose that this Unionist seat is 
imperilled by this very different result. In the same way, at the 
bye-election in the Strand in October last Mr. Smith polled 4,952, 
while the first Moderate candidate the other day obtained but 2,618. 
It would be absurd to suppose that there has been any such 
shrinkage in the Conservative vote in the Strand since October. 
As the bye-elections in London, and throughout the country, have, 
on the whole, shown that the Unionists have maintained their 
voting strength of 1886, it is reasonable to believe that at the next 
General Election in London they will be able to bring approximately 
the same number of voters to the polls as in 1886; and, if that be 
so, the results of the County Council elections have a dangerously 
menacing import to Unionists only in those constituencies in which 
the Progressive poll exceeded in number that which the sitting 
Unionist member obtained in 1886. This was the case in the 
following constituencies :— 


Highest Progressive 
Poll, 1892. Unionist Poll, 1886. 
Battersea . 5,168 ‘ 8,497 
North Camberwell . 8,430 2,717 
Greenwich 8,667 » 8,240 
West Newington . 2,670 ‘ 2,447 
South St. Pancras . 1,935 ‘ 1,915 
Bow and Bromley . 8,467 ‘ 2,967 
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Before leaving statistics, it is interesting to note that the Fabian 
author of the London Programme, Mr. Sidney Webb, obtained 
4,088 votes at Deptford, while the next Progressive polled only 
2,503, and that at Battersea, Mr. John Burns, the writer of the 
article “‘ Towards a Commune,” received the largest number of 
votes given to any candidate (outside the City), viz., 5,168, and 698 
more than his colleague Mr. Tims; and that the two favourite 
butts of Conservative journalism, Mr. M’Dougal and Mr. Parkinson, 
were re-elected. 

But what are the causes that have produced this great and 
universal discrepancy between the Unionist and the Moderate 
polls? By Conservative leader-writers it was generally ascribed 
to ‘‘indolence,” and “indifference to municipal 
affairs,’ which were said to be characteristic of London Con- 
servatism. Ido not question that many voters in every constituency 
stayed at home from these ignoble motives. But I am convinced 
that a more powerful cause of Conservative abstentions was that 
amongst large sections of voters there is much vague dissatisfaction 
with the incidence of rates, and with the apparent immunity from 
them of the ground landlords. To such voters the water and gas 
companies have not endeared themselves, and to them there is some- 
thing attractive in the idea of London water and gas being managed 
by their own representatives. Out of the necessities of the case, the 
Moderate candidates were on such subjects compelled to take the 


less popular attitude. The Progressives made promises involving. 


changes in the law, which, as County Councillors, they will have 
no power to perform. The Moderates, properly enough, said that 
these were questions not for them, but for Parliament, to deal with. 
To this extent, I think, the comparative unpopularity of the 
Moderate attitude is inevitable. But the contest between the two 
conflicting sets of opinion was carried on this year under other 
conditions, which appear to me to be peculiarly and unnecessarily 
favourable to the Progressives. As I have pointed out else- 
where, the Progressives had a leader of brilliant oratorical 
power, and of admitted administrative capacity. Their control of 
the business in the last Council, and their selection of Aldermen, 
had enabled them to associate most conspicuously with the work 
done by Councillors and Aldermen of their own side. They had 
enlisted the sympathies of the Labour organizations, of Noncon- 
formity, and of the Temperance Party. They were passionately 
puffed by the Radical press, and their municipal campaign was 
aided by a set onslaught on London by the leaders of the Glad- 
stonian Party. The Moderates, on the other hand, with an 
unattractive name, had no leader. They had, as a Party, put 
forward no sort of authoritative criticism of the acts of the late 
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Council, no statement of the work they had themselves accom- 
plished, or of the evils they had mitigated, and had given no 
forecast of the administrative work which they wished to carry out 
in the future. Their individual spokesmen had dwelt too exclusively 
on an alleged increase of the rates, which was controverted by their 
opponents. Some of their influential members were returned un- 
opposed, and, consequently, had little opportunity of educating public 
opinion. In too many divisions these new candidates were men of 
no business or administrative experience, lacking distinction, and 
without local connections with the district they were standing in. 
Two of the most capable and valued (as I gather the facts) of their 
old members, Mr. Beechcroft and Mr. Ackworth, did not seek 
re-election, and had publicly dissented from the tone and the 
character of much of the newspaper criticism of the work of the 
late Council. In effect this criticism had defeated its own object. 
It was so acid and so indiscriminate as to produce amongst the 
middle and poorer classes a revulsion of feeling in favour of men 
who were working out an administrative experiment of enormous 
difficulty. It had, moreover, by its continuous carping at the 
Council, and belittling of its position, tended to deter fit men from 
standing for it. Finally, in the attitude of the representatives of 
the Moderate Party, there was a want of adequate appreciation of 
the potential dignity and utility for administrative purposes of 
the County Council of London. There was not sufficient sympathy 
with the hopes of increased comfort and amenity in London life, 
which its creation had, hosowever wildly, excited. It is right to 
criticize and strenuously oppose Socialistic schemes. It is foolish, 
with a democratic franchise, not to avow sympathy with social 
aspirations, howsoever difficult or impossible they may be to realize. 
When I recall these conditions of the County Council fight, and 
when I remember that the Moderate candidates were precluded 
from dealing with those political questions—of foreign policy, of 
the Union, and of the legislative and administrative achievements 
of Lord Salisbury’s Government—which excite, and will excite, 
enthusiasm amongst the electors of London, I am astonished— 
not that they polled so few, but—that they polled so many votes. 
Nor do I think that any future elections can be fought under con- 
ditions so favourable to the Progressives. Outside the Council, 
when the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Town 
Holdings has made its final report, it is earnestly to be hoped that 
Conservatives will promptly carry out its recommendations. Mr. 
Goschen, at least, ought to be willing to give effect to his long held 
support of a division of the rates between owners and occupiers. 
Inside the Councii, by the time of the next Election, either the 
majority will have found themselves unable to translate into action 
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their socialistic and trading schemes, in which case there will be an 
ebb in the tide of working-class enthusiasu. for their Party, or, 
on the other hand, if they succeed to any extent in putting their 
theories into practice, there must inevitably come such an increase 
in the rates as will dispel the inveterate apathy, and swamp the 
lurking municipal Radicalism, of the small ratepayers. As a truer 
cleavage asserts itself between Parties in the Council, it may be 
hoped that a less dislogistic title may be found for the opponents 
of the so-called Progressives. The real conflict will be between 
those who wish to make use of the Council as a machine 
for the propagation of a particular code of political teaching, 
and for the promotion of the external interests of the Party 
which holds to those views, and all other men, who, whether 
they have called themselves Moderate or Progressive in the 
past, are equally opposed to this abuse of the powers of 
the Municipal County Council. Councillors may be as ‘“‘ pro- 
gressive’ as they will in their treatment of the matters which 
are delegated to them by Parliament to administer, and yet 
be astounded when Lord Rosebery lightly talks of the London 
County Council as ‘‘ England’s second Parliament.” Gradually the 
Moderate Party must absorb, amid such circumstances, men like 
Sir John Lubbock, whom it will be impossible to stigmatize as 
Reactionary or wanting in sympathy with the sober wishes of the 
community. The immense importance of the interests at stake 
must also, we would hope, drive into more active local life fit 
leaders of the permanent interests of each locality. The proved 
failure of a policy of mere negation and small criticisms to 
interest and excite the dominant Conservative majorities in the 
constituencies must induce the leading opponents of Socialism to 
shape their course in the Council so as not merely to please 
**Monopolists and Landlords,” and music-hall proprietors, but to 
show the constituencies at large that, in the strict discharge of the 
municipal and administrative work entrusted to them by Parlia- 
ment, they are bringing sympathies as popular, activity as keen, 
and aspirations as lofty, as those of the most eloquent of the so- 
called Progressives. 


C. A. WHITMoRE. 
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Ir is an ungrateful task to say a word against the pretty book * 
from whose lengthy title we may extract the shorter one of Jules 
Bastien-Lepage. Our adverse criticism may not appear very 
gracious ; for it is directed—not against the contents, in themselves, 
which are excellent enough, but—against the presence here at all of 
some of them. Ingenious writers have taken pains to prove that 
the desire for fame is not unworthy. It will rank high as a virtue 
if, hereafter, memorial volumes are to be converted into debating 
unions. We cannot help thinking that the plan of this memoir 
would be dangerous as a precedent, even if it did not include the 
chapter on Marie Bashkirtseff. For that, neither the alleged 
reason that she was a pupil of Bastien-Lepage, nor the other and 
more personal reason which is not mentioned, is sufficient: it is 
only to be accounted for by the interest which is taken in a clever 
woman who has had the misfortune to be “‘ boomed,” and, on that 
account, to be esteemed by many, unfairly perhaps, a rather 
disagreeable person. The contributions of Mr. Clausen and Mr. 
Sickert, on the other hand, are perfectly relevant ; and they are 
able. Not infrequently the writing of the life of a painter is 
entrusted to a literary friend whose artistic conceptions are largely 
derived from the painter himself; in which case the dogmatic 
expositions of the artist—and artists, although tolerant in most 
things, are as a rule very certain about their own methods—will 
not have tended to make more sober the enthusiasms of his friend. 
A critical estimate from without, therefore, will often be a valuable 
addition to the biography of a painter.’ Our doubt is whether it 
will succeed in its purpose if it is made controversial by appearing 
above the signatures of leaders of opposite schools. 

M. André Theuriet’s Memoir leaves us with a very pleasant 
impression of Bastien-Lepage, the man. Here and there it falls 
into the sentimental strain of one well-known biography of Millet ; 


* Jules Bastien-Lepage and his Art. A Memoir. By André Theuriet. 
Jules Bastien-Lepage as Artist. By George Clausen, A.R.W.S.; Modern 
Realism in Paintirg. By Walter Sickert, N.E.A.C.; and, A Study of Marie 
Bashkirtseff. By}Mathilde Blind. Illustrated with reproductions of Bastien- 
Lepage’s and Marie Bashkirtseff's works. T. Fisher Unwin. 
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but it does not err, as (Mr. Sickert says) all the biographies of 
Millet err, in seeking the leading note of the artist’s life in that of 
his work. We are: not told any more of the man than we’ are 
justified in wishing to know of an artist who died atthe age of 
thirty-six, leaving the stamp of his individuality on the painting of 
France, and, more markedly than many suppose, on that of our 
own country. We have a record of hard work unusually early 
crowned with success; and a pleasant picture of the household: at 
Damvillers, to whose members that success was ample reward for 
the sacrifices they had made towards its attainment. It is a ustal 
picture enough; but it is kindly, and should interest many readers 
to whom the painstaking essay of Mr. Clausen and the more 
radiant attack of Mr: Sickert must be bewildering. 4 

He is a hardy writer who makes art his subject and a wise reader 
who does not look for finality in it. We will not be foolhardy and 
attempt to reconcile the theories of the two artists who give us their 
estimates of the young painter of the Meuse. For of art-criticism, 
in its highest sense, we might say, as Mr. Clausen says of realism 
as an end in art: It leads nowhere. It is not exactly a blind alley, 
as (he says) the other is; rather, a circular maize in which, 
apparently, the artists lose their way as readily as the laymen. 
You could not desire better companions than Mr. Clausen and 
Mr. Sickert; but they will not bring you to the solution which 
stands at the centre—if, indeed, there be any such solution. The 
one considers that ‘‘ the work of Bastien-Lepage ranks with the - 
very best in modern art ;” the other sees in it a typical monument 
of the disregard of tradition, reverence for which has given 
vitality to the purely artistic painting of recent years. According 
to Mr. Sickert, Bastien-Lepage’s technique was such as is to be 
acquired in the studios, his pictures were maciins, he was an 
inveterate salonnier; none of which Mr. Clausen will have, 
although he is too candid to be all wonderment at the French- 
man’s critics mistaking his naturalism for a pose. In fact, they 
are on the old battle-grounds: of traditions; of the value ‘of 
conventions, for their own sakes and as ‘‘ factors ”’ in the realizations 
of the public; of methods. And the fight will goon until the 
millennium, when other things will occupy our attention, although 
they may have a bearing on these. Happily, there are many 
people who are not sticklers for the rigour of the game, who think 
that there is as much fun in dealing a hand as in playing it; and 
they will always find entertainment in the higher criticism of art, 
although, like the avenue in the spasmodically futile Battersea 
Park, which Mr. Blomfield derides, it leads nowhere. 

In the same way, hundreds who do not take up their heads with 
the principles of design—and, in England, few do—will read 
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Mr. Blomfield’s very delightful book* on the formal garden in 
England without wishing to skip a word. We are charmed by the 
illustrations which are drawn by Mr. Thomas, to whom belongs a 
share of the credit of collecting, from rare and quaint sources, the 
materials for the history of one of its developments, since, in the 
opening words of Bacon's famous Essay, ‘‘God Almighty first 
planted a garden.” Yet this is a controversial work, designed as 
much to contest the position of the landscape gardener as to be an 
apology for the so-called formal garden. The war is carried 
briskly into the enemy’s quarters. ‘‘A London square,” it is 
written, “‘is an entirely artificial affair. It is bounded by rect- 
angular blocks of buildings and straight roads and fences. It would 
only be reasonable to adhere to this simple motive ; but hand this 
over to the landscape gardener and he will at once set to work to 
contradict the whole character of the place by means of irregular 
curves and irrelevant hummocks. His dislike of a simple straight 
line and a plain piece of grass amounts almost to a mania.” We 
are told indignantly how, until within a few years ago, there was 
in Bloomsbury, no less, “ a good old-fashioned square garden, laid 
out in four simple grass plots, with a lime walk and a border of 
flowers running round the sides,” which was handed over toa 
landscape gardener who ‘“‘ charged a handsome sum for having 
destroyed one of the few square gardens in London with any 
pretence to design.” Again, it is asked whether, if there were 
any truth in his cant about nature, the landscape gardener would 
bed out his asters and geraniums and dahlias (hideous nomencla- 
ture) in curious plots, bordering them with paths of asphalt? 
“The beauty that he claims for his garden,” it is thrown in his 
face, ‘is not his, but that of the flowers, the grass, the sunlight 
and the cloud, which no amount of bad design can utterly 
destroy.” There may be bad design—we all know that there is— 
in the formal garden; as usual, the writer has chapter and verse 
for us: ‘‘ Merely to introduce so many statues or plaster casts is 
to begin at the wrongend . . . and this is why the attempt 
at formal gardening at the head of the Serpentine was such a 
failure.” But the formal garden entails intelligent design— 
design, that is, in relation to the house as well as in beautifully 
filling a given space; landscape gardening does not. So says 
Mr. Blomfield with a reiteration that will make the apologist of 
the one crow and the landscape gardener inflate with the indigna- 
tion of Colonel Starbottle. The ordinary reader is probably an 
honest planter-out of dahlias within asphalt paths. Or his ideas 
of formal gardening may be derived from the terrible ‘“‘ plots’’ of 


* The Formal Garden in England. By Reginald Blomfield and F. Inigo 
Thomas. Macmillan & Co. 
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the city man returned to the bosom of his family ; and he will mildly 
wonder at the attack upon the landscapist, remembering that once, 
over his wall, he saw a garden which had run wild for a year, and 
in spring and again in autumn was a perfect vision of beauty. 
The ordinary reader, then, may be prejudiced, or he may not have 
a very intelligent grasp of the question at issue; but he will rest 
thankfully with Mr. Blomfield among the gillyflowers and colum- 
bines, sweet-williams, hollyhocks and marigolds, bergamot and 
dittany, pease everlasting (what music in the names), set within 
“‘a high strong pale, ora great ditch with quickset hedge;” a 
sweet pleasure, especially—as one who has tried it may assert— 
after going farthest east and south and west at the heels of an 
Anglo-Indian Globe-Trotter. 

In fairness let it be said that our Globe-trotter has written a 
very entertaining book* with a proper rollicking independence. 
This independence even those who have not travelled beyond the 
four-miles radius could appreciate, for they cannot be ignorant of 
the cult which glorifies the Japanese Woman. Out of sheer 
contrariness, let us read and rejoice that, although “ the young 
girls [of Japan] have a freshness and a rosy complexion that is 
decidedly pleasing, after the yellow of Burmese girls and the 
darker shades of India, down to the blackness of Madras,” it is 
impossible to conceive of a beautiful Japanese woman—a woman of 
thirty or more! We cannot go round the world with a man who 
has such courage of his opinions without learning much. What 
our author is most ignorant of he might have learned without 
going round the world. To have a style—we are consulting Mr. 
Sickert once more—is to know your notes by heart, and to sing 
them as the linnets sing, as kittens play, as butcher-boys beam to 
Ta-Ra-Ra-Boom-De-Ay: that and much more, the possession of 
which it is a proper modesty in most men to deny. But a toler- 
ably correct style may be acquired as easily as the square brush- 
work of modern painting; and it should be by anyone who writes a 
book. Very high spirits, a certain slackness, facetiousness even—if 
the exquisites of the New Humour will pardon us—is permissible at 
times, as the “blazer” and the doubtful story in certain com- 
panies. The letters* of Charles Dickens, just published, furnish a 
good enough illustration of undress writing in its proper place. 
Of these letters we may say, in passing, that while they are not 


* Farthest East, and South and West. Notes of a journey home through 
Japan, Australasia, and America. By an Anglo-Indian Globe-Trotter. 
W. H. Allen & Co. 

* Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie Collins, 1851-1870. Selected by 


Miss Georgina Hogarth. Edited by Laurence Hutton. James R. Osgood 
McIlvaine, & Co. 
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particularly interesting—not nearly so much so as we should expect 
from the array of names to be found in the index—they throw a 
lively light upon the character of the writer. In them Dickens 
displays his boundless spirits, a certain naiveté in his ‘‘ guid con- 
ceit’ of himself, and a kind heart to his friends, of whom Wilkie 
Collins was one of the closest. One letter will illustrate. He writes 
that he has heard of Collins’s illness; and he adds :— 

‘Tt is not to convey this insignificant piece of intelligence, or to tell you how 
anxious I am that you should come up with a wet sheet and a flowing sail (as 
we say at sea when we are not sick), that I write. Itis simply to say what 
follows, which I hope may save you some mental uneasiness—for I was stricken 
ill when I was doing Bleak House, and I shall not easily forget what I suffered 
under the fear of not being able to come up to time. Dismiss that fear (if you 
have it) altogether from your mind. Write to me at Paris at any moment, and 
say you are unequal to your work, and want me, and I will come to London 
straight and do your work. I am quite confident that, with your notes, and a 
few words of explanation, I could take it up at any time and doit. Absurdly 
unnecessary to say that it would be a makeshift! ButI could do it, at a pinch, 
so like you as that no one should find out the difference !” 

Whether, even because of their bearing upon a method of col- 
laboration in fiction, these letters were worth republishing—they 
had appeared in Harper’s Magazine already—may be questioned ; 
no one need object to their free-and-easiness. The same quality is 
excusable in a journal ; but when the writer of the journal publishes 
it it is well to clothe it more decently—especially when it contains 
a criticism on the literary dress of a few thousands of people. 
For the author of Farthest East, and South and West, besides deny- 
ing to Young Australia good manners and purity of pronunciation 
of English, falls foul of his Americanisms—the ‘‘I guess,” and 
‘you know,” and “so long,” a detestable substitute for 
*‘ good-bye” not confined to Australia; and of his colloquialisms 
—‘‘ swag”’ for kit, ‘‘ push” for party, and many more. Very good: 
only, it is dangerous for those who live in glass houses to throw 
stones ; and Young Australia may gather many for his sling: on 
page 40 alone, “‘ tartlet ’’ (Cockney “‘ tartlet,” we believe ; but none 
the more allowable on that account), “‘boned” for “stole,” 
‘specs’ for “ spectacles,” and many more to the hand of the 
stripling, who will use them none the less surely because he himself 
is a Philistine. 

The country from which our Globe-Trotter set out on his enter- 
taining survey of the world is pretty well compassed by the 
narratives of Lord Connemara’s Tours in India, with which may be 
mentioned other two volumes referring directly to Lord Conne- 
mara’s administration.* Mr. Rees was Private Secretary to the 

* Lord Connemara’s Tours in India 1886-90. By J. D. Rees. Kegan Paul. 
Speeches by His Excellency Lord Connemara, G.C.I.E., Governor of Madras, 
1886-90. Lord Connemara’s Administration, 1886-90. 
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Governor ; and these narratives, originally written for private circu- 
lation, have not been pruned very severely in their preparation for 
publication. This gives them a certain value, however ; for often 
the most trivial occurrences suggest the incongruous elements in 
Indian life. At Tinnevelly one of the assistants to the collector 
was a young Brahmin of good family, who dressed like a European, 
and rode well, and observed his caste customs. Another young 
Brahmin, a Bachelor of Arts, was employed in jungle work, which 
was interfered with by his terror of wild beasts.— 

‘He hears elephants ‘ growling all night, which sends his heart down to 
zero point of courage.’ He has, he says, been ‘ chased by a blue-eyed bison,’ 
and, flying ‘with a great velocity,’ dropped his theodolite. . . . . When 
remonstrated with he said he dropped the theodolite ‘ in order to save life’ (his 
own). On another occasion he fell down a precipice and ‘ would have been killed 
had not gravity come to his aid!’ Nor is this the full tale of his adventures. 
One day, while carrying a big stick, he met a bear, or thought he did, and fled, 
leaving all his work-people to face the animal. Mr. Taylor, the executive 
engineer, told him he should not have left his men; but he explained that on 
seeing the bear he immediately made a mental calculation of his stick’s powers 
of resistance by Hodgkinson’s tables, and found them insufficient. As for the 
work-people, he left them ‘ because they could not run as fast as he could!’” 


Amusing passages, such as this, brighten up a record of adminis- 
trative work, upon which the speeches of Lord Connemara throw 
a further light. 

There is another record of travel* which, although it is not a 
book of the month, is well worthy of mention at any time of the 
day. Mr. Wolff's Country of the Vosges tells of a walking-tour 
suggested by another in the Black Forest, of which, if we mistake 
not, the story has been related already. Looking westward from 
the Black Forest, Mr. Wolff's curiosity was aroused by the pictur- 
esque mountain-chain ; and, finding no one who could give him more 
reliable information than that it was beautiful and wild, and held 
wolves, and perhaps a bear or two, he set out to explore for 
himself. Instead of wolves, he found gendarmes—otherwise he 
does not seem to have met many obstacles in the enjoyment of a 
country which he has travelled until he has become enthusiastic 
about it. His very readable book will help the process of opening 
up the Vosges, at which the Germans are hard at work. On that 
account, many may wish that France had had the keeping of them 
shut. The energies of Germany in Alsace-Lorraine are directed 
towards material prosperity and towards making the Alsatian the 
German which he was two centuries ago. In part, at least, it was 
the humaneness of French government that bound him to France ; 
the inference from which is that it will take long for dragooning 
and Prussian “ blood and iron” to break the bond. It is not of 


* The Country of the Vosges. By Henry W. Wolff. Longmans. 
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the political question alone, or even in great measure, that Mr. 
Wolff writes. His book is full of legend and history and story; 
his descriptions are vivid, and show an intimate knowledge of their 
subject. In fact, The Country of the Vosges is one of the most 
entertaining volumes which we have read for many a day. 

English literature has been enriched, and the high standard in 
our periodicals demonstrated, by the publication of four volumes of 
collected Essays,* with which may be mentioned a new edition-- 
the fifth—of Dr. Jessop’s delightful papers on East Anglia.t These 
collections have many pointsin common. More or less the Essays 
in each deal with one great subject or period. They are by no 
means “holiday articles” —meaning, by that term, what presum- 
ably most people, except grave historians, understand by it. All 
display the characteristic of the modern Essay, the absence of the 
rhetorical quality ; concerning which it is an interesting speculation 
how far it arises from the sensitiveness of the historical conscience 
which sets accuracy before the picturesque, and how far from a 
repression of enthusiasms, which are the dread of modern writers. 

We turn with most interest to the Hore Sabbatice, two series 
of reprints of Sir James Stephen’s contributions to the Saturday 
Review. These essays treat of books; yet they are not so much 
literary criticism as philosophical appreciations. In the four upon 
Hobbes, for example, there is not, so far as we remember, a 
reference to the position of that author as a writer of English. 
The first series contains papers on Joinville, Froissart, de Comines, 
Montaigne, the works of Laud, of Hooker of Chillingworth, of 
Jeremy Taylor of Hacket, of Lord Clarendon; the second, on 
Hobbes, Locke, Mandeville, Bayle, Voltaire, Butler, Warburton, 
Conyers Middleton, Hume, Gibbon. There is a good reason for 
detailing the contents, for the method of treatment is the same in 
all. That upon Mandeville furnishes a convenient example. The 
history of the Fable of the Bees is given briefly, and its scope 
defined. Its theory is then summed up: “Compressed in the 
highest degree, it comes to this. If men really cared for virtue 
they would live otherwise than they do. What they really like 
and pursue is pleasure, and that is opposed to virtve. The answer 
to it, given in the fewest possible words, is that the writer con- 
founds the proposition that prosperity produces vice with the 

* Historical Essays. Fourth Series. By Edward A. Freeman. Macmillan. 
Hore Sabbatice. First Series and Second Series. By Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen. Macmillan. The Flight to Varennes and other Historical Essays. 
By Oscar Browning. Swan Sonhenschein & Co. Christian Monasticism from 


the fourth to the ninth centuries of the Christian Era. By I. Gregory Smith, 
LL.D. A.D. Innes & Co. 


+ The Coming of the Friars and other Historical Essays, Fifth Edition. 
By the Rev. Augustus Jessop, D.D. TT, Fisher Unwin. 
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proposition that vice produces prosperity.” This answer is 
expanded ; Mandeville’s relation to the great writers of whom he is 
generally supposed to be a disciple, is set forth; what in his work 
is really valuable in dealing with the problems of morality is 
extracted, and the general principles which are opposed to 
Mandeville’s are summed up in a series of propositions. This 
process of analysis of their works, followed by a careful and judicial 
estimate of their position, is adopted in the case of all the writers 
of whom Sir James Stephen treats. Here and there we have 
flashes of grim humour ; everywhere great seriousness. The Essays 
are, in the best sense of the term, instructive and, therefore, of the 
highest value to the reader whose desire to know of the scope of 
these great works is not likely to be gratified by a perusal of 
them. 

Except that they do not, as the author explains, illustrate anv 
one great portion of history, the Essays in the new series which 
Professor Freeman published just before his death are very similar 
to those in the volumes which have gone before: they exhibit 
the scholarship, the profuse knowledge, the earnestness, as well as 
the waywardness and the want of an artistic sense of proportion 
which will ever be associated with his name. Many of them meet 
on common ground, sometimes to the extent of repetition. 
That upon the “House of Lords” is compiled from articles 
contributed to the Fortnightly Review, the Contemporary Review, 
Subjects of the Day, and the Encyclopedia Britannica; the . 
same plan of compilation is followed in the delightful essay on — 
“French and English Towns.” Shorter papers, suggested by 
passing occasions, but not confining themselves to the immedi- 
ate question, are included. A good example is “‘ Alter Orbis,” in 
which the proposal for a Channel Tunnel leads to an inquiry 
into the “insular character of ourselves and our land.” Mr. 
Freeman’s arguments remind us of the observation of the Grand 
Jury of Middlesex, quoted by Sir James Stephen :—“‘ We are justly 
sensible of the goodness of the Almighty that has preserved us 
from the plague [of pamphlets’‘ against the sacred articles of our 
holy religion ’] which has visited our neighbouring nation. 

But how provoking it must be to the Almighty that His 
mercies and deliverances extended to this nation, and our thanks- 
giving that was publicly commanded for it, should be attended with 
such flagrant impiety.” In the same Essay Mr. Freeman remarks 
upon the close bond between the histories of England and France. 
Mr. Browning’s volume deals in great measure with our relations 
with France of the Revolution. The ‘Flight to Varennes,” how- 
ever, is a sally against the picturesque historian in general and 
against Carlyle in particular.— 
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“ Carlyle would have said, if he had been asked, that his one object in writing 
history was to tell the truth. It is for this reason that he multiplies fact upon 
fact and detail upon detail, until he has brought the scene vividly before the 
eyes of the reader. His accuracy can be trusted where he has visited the 
scenes which he describes, and where he is not carried away by preconceived 
prejudices or ideas. In history truth is always more tragic and more moving 
than fiction. If it can be shown that in Carlyle’s account of the flight to 
Varennes, crammed as it is with picturesque details, he has not only failed to 
read aright the authorities at his disposal, but that he has completely failed to 
grasp the direction in which truth would reveal itself in the future, he will be 
held to have forfeited his claim to be a historian of the first rank.” 


This is Mr. Browning’s proposition, and we are surprised that 
with such a good case was not afraid to state it. Carlyle was “ wrong 
in his facts:” for one thing, he had not gone over the ground 
on a bicycle, nor can we imagine his doing so. The Duke de 
Choiseul did not pass and repass between Metz and the Tuileries. 
The “‘ stupendous new coach” was not out of the common just 
because it was ‘‘ of the kind named ‘berline’;” it was specially 
built for a rapid journey—seven miles an hour for 150 miles—not 
for Carlyle’s snail’s-pace of 69 miles in twenty-four hours. The 
Queen did not lose her way in the Rue du Bac; her concern for 
her toilet was not unnatural, seeing the position of Austria. 
In his Essay upon Gibbon Sir James Stephen speaks of the 
ability to form a sound judgment as to the value of his authorities 
as one of the most valuable gifts of the historian. In his narra- 
tive of the flight Carlyle trusted to Bouillé and to Choiseul, both 
of whom were apologists for their own share in the undertaking. 
Altogether, Mr. Browning robs the best chapters of The French 
Revolution of much of their glamour. We ought to be obliged to 
him ; but we do not know that we are. The other Essays in this 
volume are painstaking studies of details of history, through 
which there runs an almost sentimental desire to “trace the 
momentous effect of small divergencies, and to place our finger on 
the point at which the scale of fate seemed to tremble as it 
swerved.” Sentiment, however, is the very last thing for which 
we are to look in them. Their author is too serious a historical 
student to attempt to beguile the “‘ ordinary reader,” for whom his 
contempt is not hid. The Foreign Policy of William Pitt and 
England and France in 1793 contain much curious information 
about the events which preceded the outbreak of war in 1793. 
That the war was forced upon-the English Ministry, and that Pitt, 
with his anxiety for peace, could not have averted it, is the generally 
accepted opinion ; and on these points Mr. Browning is as ‘‘ sound” 
(as the Scotch would say) as Lord Rosebery himself. When we 
come to the three events which strained the relationships between 
the two countries, it is different. ‘‘No doubt the English had 
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ample provocation,” Mr. Browning says; but he adds, in his 
tentative manner which is rather irritating, that “‘it may be 
questioned whether the English Government maintained to the 
last that system of dignified abstention and neutrality which they 
had at first displayed.” Evidently he thinks that sufficient allow- 
ance was not made for the bombast of the decree of November 19.— 


“In the French manner of those days a few isolated facts repeated by a 
member were made the occasion for asserting a number of sweeping generalities, 
and the terms of the hastily-passed decree went even beyond the intention and 
meaning of those who passed it. Was it worthy of a powerful nation like the 
English to treat every word of the hasty declaration, ‘ translated into all lan- 
guages,’ as if it were the solemn and authoritative voice of a grave and power- 
ful legislature representing a united people?” 


In the same way, he “ questions” whether the opening of the 
Scheldt would have been a sufficient reason for going to war, seeing 
that it was the carrying out by one power of a measure which we 
had ourselves suggested to another; and he cites the negotiations 
pending between the Dutch and Dumouriez under the sanction of 
Lord Auckland at the time when the war did break out as showing 
that we should not have considered it as a casus belli in the last 
resort. The dismissal of Chauvelin as an ordinary alien he holds 
to have been indefensible. Had we not ourselves, a century and a 
half before, executed a king after trial? These examples will show 
how matter-of-fact a student of history Mr. Browning is. With 
State papers and secret diaries before him, he strives to hold the 
balance evenly. In this method of writing history, however, as in 
certain schools of painting which we have been considering, 
there is a danger of missing the larger truth in insisting upon 
details. ; 

This danger has been avoided in Christian Monasticism, into 
which form Dr. I. Gregory Smith has cast various essays con- 
tributed by him to the Dictionaries of Christian Biography and 
Christian Antiquities. Although full of detail, the result of learned 
research, it leaves a large impression upon the reader. So far as 
the author’s own views declare themselves they are not favourable 
to monasticism, in which he sees at work a very subtle selfishness ; 
but the great part played by it is acknowledged with a fairness 
which is in striking contrast to Dr. Jessop’s writings upon the 
same subject. 

There appears to have been a slight check upon the output of 
fiction this month. A good many of the veterans have been 
engaged, like the Essayists, in collecting their scattered treasures, 
or in setting them in new cases. Additional volumes of the New 
Series of Mr. William Black’s novels have appeared; and the 
admirers of Dr. George MacDonald will welcome a new edition of 
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Castle Warlock.* America is well represented by Mr. Henry 
James, who has published a collection of stories under the title of 
The Lesson of the Master; and by Mr. W. D. Howells, whose 
Mercy will delight those who, like Miss Katherine Earle, “don’t 
know what they would give to have a novel of Howells that they 
have not read.” Miss Katherine Earle is the heroine of Jn a 
Steamer Chair, thé longest and the best of some twelve readable 
enough stories in Mr. Robert Barr’s latest volume.t Nothing 
more need be said of it than that it is dedicated to the Witenage- 
mote Club of Detroit, and to the Vagabond Club of London; and 
that is an excuse for dwelling for a moment on the desire of certain 
popular new humorists among us to ally themselves with those of 
America. There are many who do not think of them more highly 
on that account, ‘‘ American humour,” with considerable good 
reason, having come to be used as a term of reproach. Such 
generalizations cannot be other than harmful; this one is unjust. 
It is many years since The Luck of Roaring Camp discovered a 
very genuine humorist. Between then and now Mr. Bret Harte 
has written scores of stories ; and we notice that it is an ungrate- 
ful fashion with some people to give them a half-welcome only. 
As was inevitable, all of them have not touched the high level 
of Mliss, of Thompson’s Prodigal, of How Santa Claus Came 
to Simpson’s Bar, of the more recent A Ship of ’49. Many are 
distinctly unworthy of the author of these; among them, one 
or two in the volume} which he has just published. But in all his 
stories, even the latest, there are fancy, ingenuity, and high literary 
qualities, as well as those of the humorist. The best in the 
present volume—‘ The Postmistress of Laurel Run,” “ A Night at 
Hay’s,” “‘Johnson’s Old Woman,”’—tap an old seam of senti- 
ment—a sentiment which we may feel to be none the less false, 
because it is not of the common maudlin kind—; yet, considered 
as echoes merely, they display great artistic qualities. To the 
many admirers of Mr. Conan Doyle it may appear absurd to cite a 
work of his as lacking in the fancy and the ingenuity which we 
admire in the stories of Mr. Bret Harte. Ingenuity of a kind there 
is in The Doings of. Raffles Haw.§ It is all spent upon the 
** doings” of the billionaire; there is none left for the telling of 
them. The moral is as subtle as that of the good and the bad 
apprentices, and almost as subtly pointed. In a story of this 


* Castle Warlock. A Homely Romance. By George MacDonald, LL.D. 
Kegan Paul. 


t In a Steamer Chair, and other Shipboard Stories. By Robert Barr (Luke 
Sharp). Chatto & Windus. 


} Colonel Starbottle’s Client and some other People. By Bret Harte. 
Chatto & Windus. 


§ The Doings of Raffles Haw. By A. Conan Doyle. Cassell & Co. 
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nature, we do not look for character-drawing, nor, perhaps, for 
pathos and humour and humanity. But we might expect now and 
then the vivid word, the luminous phrase and passage, the piquant 
dialogue, the sudden turn of wit, which we find in every page of 
Colonel Starbottle’s Client. The disrepute into which much of 
American humour has fallen ought not to blind us to the fact that 
in the best of it there is a distinctly literary quality, which is not 
possessed by a great deal of the writing that is modelled upon it. 
What is worse: it does not seem as if that quality were greatly 
missed. 

It is sound workmanship rather than the brilliancy associated 
with the short story that we look for in the three-volume novels 
which Mrs. Oliphant seems to write as fast as most people can 
read. The Marriage of Elinor * does not disappoint us. No one 
can read it without perceiving that its author has mature ex- 
perience of novel-writing as well as of life. There are not many 
incidents in the story of Elinor’s unhappy marriage, and Mrs. 
Oliphant drives them through her three volumes, never failing to 
keep them well in hand. In the story itself there is no concession 
to sentiment. Nothing, indeed, could be more grim than Mrs. 
Oliphant’s acceptance of the facts of life. Elinor’s marriage with 
Philip Compton turns out as we know it must turn out; as John 
Tatham predicted. At a dozen points of the story, however, we 
are half-expectant—forgetting, for the moment, that it is Mrs. 
Oliphant who writes—that the author will exercise an author’s— 
prerogative to mete out death as liberally as a school-boy essayist 
on Tudor Kings, to dispense poetic justice, to tickle the reader into 
fancying that the great actions in life are not very consequential 
after all. Mrs. Oliphant does not exercise that prerogative: she 
does not even give us the satisfaction of a tragedy. Of that 
Mr. Braunston Jones, on the other hand, gives us a surfeit ; which 
is not wonderful considering that his novel + contains some eight 
hundred pages of close print. That fact redounds to his credit, how- 
ever ; for in spite of the truth of his motto—‘ Time is trouble ”— 
one reads to the end somehow.’ Mr. Braunston Jones is a very able 
man who has compressed into his story wide experience and great 
knowledge, and has proved that these are not sufficient equipment 
for a novelist. What else is required is learned from a study of 
such a work as the Marriage of Elinor, which, by the way, contains 
some hints about the artistic depicting of character; or as 
Elsie Venner, which the motive of Mr. Jones’s story immediately 
suggests. 


* The Marriage of Elinor. By Mrs Oliphant. Macmillan & Co. 
+ Mithazan, A Secret of Nature. By W. Braunston Jones. T, Fisher Unwin. 
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[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in THe NationaL REVIEW in no way implies 
approval of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the REVIEW 
is reserved for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers 
which have been published in Tux Nationa Review, or for letters upon such 
other subjects as the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


Clapham-by-the-Sea. 


To tHE Epitors or THE “ NatTionaL REVIEW.” 


GENTLEMEN,— 

In the interests of Social Science, I beg of you to publish the 
letters of which I append copies. They discover a condition of affairs 
in which, whilst the inexperienced may find it incredible, Claphamites 
will recognize reality—the actual relationship of religiosity to Radicalism, 
and of social inequality to both. 


Gentlemen, I remain, 


REGINALD KLAUSSEN. 
The Temple, March 9, 1892. 


[From Rosert Brerr to Reetnatp Kuavussen, Pump Chambers, 
Temple. | 


CLAPHAM-BY-THE-SEA, 
February 10. 
My pear 


Fortune seemed to have flung me upon such a barren shore that 
I have not troubled you with any account of its inhabitants. But I 
have had forced upon me the truth of a remark that once fell from your 
philosophic lips: that life was always worth living so long as other 
people thought it so. Since the arrival of Mr. Coriolanus Guy Pop, the 
study of my neighbours has fascinated me; and I am inclined to think 
that you may find the results somewhat amusing. 

This Pop is a dark gentleman fringed with spotless linen. His lips. 
are full as those of a Sphinx; but he lacks the calm of the nostril, for 
his nose, although aquiline in its way, is flattened so that it puts me in 
mind of those eighteenth-century mares upon which Mr. Hugh Thomson 
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delights to mount his Sir Rogers. He is not of the sooty order. He 
wears a moist countenance which betokens good humour ; and he is good- 
humoured, being, as I have said, an unmitigated nigger. It appears 
that he belongs to the second generation of emancipation ; and civilization 
has done much for him besides curtailing the exuberance of his linen. 
His mother’s emancipation came before the general. It was touched 
with this much of romance : that, an Englishman having bought her and 
set her free, she came to England and was married to another black 
protegé, for whom, in the interests of decency, it was found necessary to 
provide a wife. The outcome of these acts of grace was this Coriolanus 
Guy Pop. 

His name, you will observe, is a relic of his parents’ barbarity, 
qualified by a grateful tribute to Guy Merrick, the English officer, who 
could scarcely have anticipated such a reward for generous deeds. I 
daresay the poor fellow, bred in civilization, considers it a heavy price 
to pay for the family pride of the parent Pop; but he ought not to 
grudge it, seeing that he is an affluent orphan. He owes that to certain 
settlements and tyings-up of moneys by a white philanthropist through 
whose advice the son has put his dollars into the business of Others, 
now Others and Pop; and has settled down in Clapham-by-the-Sea. 

I know, my dear Klaussen, that it is the type, rather than the 
individual, which interests you. I will not, therefore, trouble you with 
the topography or the history of the place; but will only describe it in 
its psychological bearings. It is, then, a comfortable and most 
respectable town upon which this black man has descended. His new 
neighbours strike me as being especially at ease in it and in Zion. The 
more fortunate among them—those, as it happens, who patronize young 
Pop—speak as if they think that Zion can differ from their own town 
ouly in its being free from the awkward quality of mortality. I think 
that the poorer sort hope that there may be a reduction in the rates. 
With few exceptions, however, all of them in their welcome of Mr. Pop, 
have displayed that taste for the funereal which poets and others, of 
late, attribute to the inhabitants of Paradise. 

One of the exceptions is Mr. Richard Tosh—an old gentleman who 
would figure excellently in the play which you are always telling me 
you are going to write. He isa banker and lawyer in this angelic 
community, and especially to the firm of Others and Pop. It is his 
habit to speak through his nose; and yet (curiously, considering the 
nature of his conversation) he has a very delicate organ of smell, and I 
am not surprised that, having lived here all his days, he is rather testy. 
At his first meeting with Mr. Pop he indulged his preparatory habits, 
and faced the stranger with a handkerchief to his nose, and his lungs, — 
as much as possible, in reflex action. I am well enough acquainted 
with him to know that when he discovered how intelligently the young 
Pop can grasp a bargain, and especially when it became clear to him 
how much he had to bargain with, he acknowledged to himself that it 
was impolitic to act asif the second generation of emancipation smelled. 

“Demmit Jabes,” I heard him say to his friend in the club here: 
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“d’ye know, I would back the bleck against an ordinary hubab 
being.” 

“Jabes” Smart is another queer character—a bookseller, who is a 
Tory for the sake of Mr. Tosh’s custom ;—and he agreed that it was a 
disturbing discovery. It was like symptoms of reasoning in a dog. 
Evidently “hubab” beings—that is, Englishmen and (probably) a few 
gentlemen on the Continent—have so long appropriated the higher 
qualities that even if it were discovered that they were possessed by 
others, and always had been possessed by them, they would still have a 
feeling that Providence had not played a square game. Mr. Richard 
Tosh, and “Jabes,” and others in few who think with them, have no 
instinctive love for Coriolanus Guy. It is herein that they differ from 
their neighbours, to whom, with his uplifted Toryism, Mr. Tosh is the 
head and front of an offence. To these enlightened neighbours the 
human race is a brotherhood. Moreover, they are righteous men in a 
land where it is well known that Toryism is ungodliness ; or is, at least, 
without that special godliness which runs a church and a trade, taking 
care, the while, that religion shall not so encroach upon commerce that 
commerce shall suffer from the contact. 

Here, then, you will see that the entry of Mr. Pop presented Clapham- 
by-the-Sea with a nice problem: with an international problem, in fact. 
For Freedom’s Cause was not as far away as Paris is, or anything like it. 
On the contrary it was embodied in its midst in Mr. Pop. Now, it 
seemed to me—theory and practice are arrayed; and I thought that in such 
a community the women would be the stumbling-blocks to the applica- 
tion of Radicalism to life. There I erred. Mr. Pop presented the 
difficulty asa reductioad absurdum. He was a statement of the case 
so exaggerated, he was such an absurd demonstration of it, that he was 
treated as an exception; and access to the town’s society—the élite of 
“hubab” beings—was granted him. No doubt, you will say that that 
did not show a very logical recognition of Fraternity. But, remember, 
the ladies do not reason: they feel. The strong point about Clapham- 
by-the-Sea is overflowing emotions; and these good ladies must be 
allowed to feel. Further, are you sure that Fraternity with limitations, 
a qualified Fraternity, a Fraternity of the Poor-relation kind, is imcom- 
patible with Liberal sentiment? For it exists. There is a band of 
young scoffers who frequent the Billiard Room here, from whom I learn 
the humours of the place ; and they, being admirers of Mr. Barrie, call 
this the “cock’s argument.” If you have read The Window in Thrums 
—and who has not ?—you will remember that when Tammas Haggart was 
relating how the Greeks and the Persians watched from the hills the 
game-cocks fighting in the valley a sceptic asked him, “ Were there 
game-cocks in they days?” ; and Tammas answered, “ Ay, or hoo could 
they twa ha’e been fechtin?” The young gibers detect something false 
in the argument ; but, with evidence every day before their eyes to corro- 
borate it, they find it unanswerable. For, truly, the Claphamites are all 
brothers ; but brothers of different degrees. The two things are not in- 
compatible evidently, or how then could they exist side by side as they do ? 
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But, my dear Klaussen, I am taking up your time with what can only 
interest an exile; and yet you cannot understand how interesting a 
problem is the Claphamite in the flesh. Perhaps, with your County 
Councillor rampant, you have found it out. 


Yours very truly, 
Rosert Brerv. 


[From Rosert Brerr to Rearnatp Kuavssen, Pump Chambers, 
Temple. | 
CLAPHAM-BY-THE-SEA, 
February 29. 
My Dear Kuavssen, 


I was greatly amused by your remarks about the Claphamite ; 
and, having nothing about myself to tell you except that my railway 
progresses well, I will return to the subject. 

Since I wrote you, this place has been very dissipated. I must tell 
you first, however, that you are wrong in thinking that the female 
population is composed of Mrs. Lynn-Linton’s wild women. Unlike the 
men, the ladies here have not adopted Radicalism, as such. They have 
embraced a Radical religion. It has become their mission in life to 
“witness ;” and, inasmuch as woman has more individuality than man 
and bases her walk and conversation—not upon logic, which is the high- 
road, but—upon instinct, which sometimes is a short-cut and sometimes 
rambles, they show a remarkable resource in “ witnessing.” So far as 
I can make out, although they are all of a mind as to the necessity of 


their own cure, one or two only are so critical that they have no time - 


left for that of others. Some of them speak to all—directly, search- 
ingly, without any Peterly denial of their own regeneration. More of 
them confine their attentions to one—and thata man. A few, the salt 
of the earth and of Clapham everywhere, good, honest hearts pricked 
by conscience to the unwomanly task, tremble to its fulfilment, or stop 
short. There are some to whom the self-imposed duty, to many a 
luxury, carries with it a trial which they persuade themselves is spiri- 
tually healthy. 

It is an amusing condition. For example, there is a pretty girl here: 
one Miss Cecilia Wilson, who bought anew dress. In that there is 
nothing extraordinary except as events which occur once or twice a year 
are noteworthy. She bought it, however, with care in shade, in texture, 
in price. Now, Miss Cecilia’s maid—I give you the story as it was told 
to me—struck with the outward beauty of holiness, shortly appeared 
identically clad; and she is still in amaze over Cecilia’s order to take 
the garment off and not re-appear in it. The incident presents the 
difficulties of equality in the realms of Religiosity, the ethics of which 
are not to be grasped instinctively but require revelation. It seems that 
Cecilia condescended upon her maid on matters spiritual in view of a 
pending irruption of evangelists ; and the maid, not being instructed in 
the principles of soul relationship, fell into the natural error of supposing 
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that the social relationships might be equally free and easy. I daresay, 
Klaussen, you will agree with me that the maid’s difficulty is really the 
difficulty of life: the puzzle of which is the where exactly the line ought 
to be drawn. I must say, however, that Clapham-by-the-Sea has solved 
the riddle; and Cecilia Wilson’s action is praised on all hands. I 
suppose it is the result of being well grounded in the Cock’s argument 
which proves that soul fraternity goes hand-in-hand with a knowledge 
of one’s place, even as social fraternity runs in the traces with in- 
equality. 

All this is by the way. What I set out to tell you was that the 
Evangelist—Revivalist, they call him—is upon us, and that everybody 
is dissipating in emotions. For weeks it has been impossible to read a 
local paper without gruesome warnings insinuating themselves under 
your nose. The town savours of Exeter Hall. Just now, under the 
windows of the Club where I write, men in most marvellous Eastern 
costumes parade with boards displaying scriptural texts carefully 
selected. You would be dreadfully shocked to see the matter-of-fact 
way in which everybody here goes to be “roused” (that is the word), 
even as they might go to be amused at a music-hall, if such a place 
existed ; but I think that they must not be taken too seriously. Most 
of the folks here are Dissenters; but there is a sprinkling of 
Churchmen. Between the churches there is a great rivalry for the 
presence of the preacher. I looked in once to hear him. He told us 
quite frankly that he was at one time a terrible rake: I take it that his 
crowning sin was blasphemy, and that he is not yet quite purged. But, 
truly, the condition of affairs is too humiliating to afford amusement. 

Before I stop, however, let me tell you that friend Pop flourishes in 
it. He is shrewder than the maid-servant of Cecilia of whom I was 
speaking. Yet it seems that you cannot humble a black; and that is a 
merciful dispensation of Providence which has given him a colour that 
cannot be made equal and fragrance which qualifies fraternity even in 
the dark. As a lady’s man—being a nigger—he has set about adapting 
himself to the sex. He has found out that religiosity is a royal road 
to women’s hearts—to some women’s hearts. Not to the best, I grant 
you; but, then, with white women a nigger may not pick and choose— 
except, indeed, to pick of the choosable. So the dark Lothario, who 
has a voice of wonderful compass, is a great man in the present 
evangelistic function, and is, spiritually, I hear, under the guidance of 
Miss Cecilia Wilson. 

But enough. How goes the novel? I shall be glad to hear that it 
nears an end, or that it has been delayed by the pressure of many 
briefs. 

Yours very truly, 


Rosert Brett. 
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[From Rosert Bretr to Reainatp Kuavussen, Pump Chambers, 
Temple. | 


CLAPHAM-BY-THE-SEA, 
March 9. 
My Dear Kiavssen,— 


This place becomes positively entertaining, and would be com- 
pletely so were you here to enjoy its humours with me. You will have 
seen by the newspapers that, since I wrote you about the new aspect of 
Clapham-by-the-Sea opened up to me, the epidemic has carried off its 
M.P., and we are now dwelling in the joys of an election fight. I 
daresay you wonder, from what I have told you of the habits of mind 
of the natives, that anybody but a Gladstonian proposes to contest the 
seat. I rather wonder at it myself. There are one or two burghs 
joined with Clapham, however, which—from contrariness or otherwise 
—are sufficiently strongholds of Conservatism to induce a Unionist to 
stand. So we have two candidates, both young and able, fighting tooth- 
and-nail. 

The result is that nobody here does much work at present. The day 
is spent in discussing what the evening brings forth ; and I find infinite 
amusement in studying the ways of these would-be politicians. I wish 
you were sitting by me in the Club just now and listening to the 
argument for which I have lifted my pen for a second. Every question 
is ultimately reduced to the personal. At present some local Radical’s 
relations with his workmen are under examination. 


* Ah,” I hear a Gladstonian say, “he’s too sensitive: too much of a 


humanitarian to do so.” 

“TI don’t know anything about his humanitarianism,” replies a 
matter-of-fact Tory; “but I know that he keeps a dog that worries 
my cat.” 

Of course, the IrishQuestion is the focus of the fight ; and, equally of 
course, the Gladstonians, to a man, are Anti-Parnellites. The 
Parnellite treachery is “cakes” to my old friend Richard Tosh, who 
presses it sorely home. The other afternoon I overheard him and a 
magistrate of equal age and testiness having a battle royal on the 
pavement outside. It was about some matter of ancient history, and 
Richard proposed to refer on the question of fact to the columns of The 
Times. 

“The Times!” replied the other. ‘ Who would believe The Times ? 
Look at the lies it told about Mr. Parnell.” 

“But I’ve heard you say worse things about Mr. Parnell this week 
than The Times ever said since its beginning,” chimed in James Smart, 
who, as Richard’s bottle-holder, is never away from his heels in these 
days. 

“ Quite right, Jabes. Quite right,” Richard said. 

“You’re perhaps quite right,” replied the Magistrate; “but you’re 
devilish impertinent.” And away he stalked to discuss the topic with 
the neighbouring group. 
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So you see that to take The Times back to their bosoms would mean 
a readjustment of their conceptions of history; which shows that 
more than Printing House Square should be humiliated by their 
disapprobation. 

These comedies occur on every yard of pavement; and time does not 
grow heavy on one’s hands. I suppose that in such a play there must 
be a villain, and if I had to furnish one it would be in the person of 
Cecilia’s Papa. Take the essences of the native growths and infuse an 
oily body with them, and you have got Mr. Wilson, the Radical agent. 
He is a great man in the church and a great man in the world; and 
nobody knows how large a fortune he has scraped together between 
them. He has persuaded his candidate to join the tide of Revivalism 
which has been moving rather sluggishly since the Election stream 
set in. 

When the preacher asked the Gladstonian candidate to come to hear 
him he scandalized the company by saying: “ You look after the ladies. 
Leave the men to me, and I'll reform them.” It was like to have lost 
him a score or two of votes; but his presence at one or two of the meet- 
ings since has worked wonders. There is no doubt that Wilson is a 
wily dog whom one would have fighting for him rather than against 
him. The gossip is that he aspires to have the old magistrate for a son- 
in-law, and that the said magistrate is anxious for the post ; but Cecilia, 
child of Clapham as she is, has visions of Romance, and will not hear 
of it. I do not doubt, however, that in this little drama the villain will 
come off victorious. 

But I must stop. This place is a Babel; and soon there will be a 
stampede to the Town-hall for the nightly oratory, which I should not 
miss for the world. Such is the condition to which the want of you and 
the evil communications of Clapham have reduced 


Your sincere friend, 
Rosert Brett. 


[From Roxsert Brerr to Kuavussen, Pump Chambers, 
Temple. | 


CLAPHAM-BY-THE-SEA, 


March 14. 
My Dear Kiavsseyn,— 


I’ve just come in from the counting of the poll, and sit down to 
tell you that our man has won! The story is so funny, connected as it 
is with that delightful “ object-lesson” in Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, 
Mr. Coriolanus Guy Pop, that, so far as the crowds around me and the 
yells and shouts on the street permit, I must regale you with it. How 
much had I told you? Not, I think, that that wily fellow Wilson 
had planned a grand entertainment for the edification of those who hold 
the doctrine of Universal Brotherhood. This was nothing short of an 
oration by Mr. Pcp in behalf of the down-trodden Irish race. The 
emancipated negro was to stand forth in his freedom and plead the 
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cause of the Irishman, our brother, ground by the heel of Mr. Balfour 
and of any other despot that history or mythology could furnish: a 
touching spectacle, especially on the eve of a poll. As it turned out—— 
But I must revert, as the novelists say. 

The ins and the outs of the story are not very clear. The news, at: 
any rate, that Mr. Pop—the Darky, as he is familiarly called—was to 
speak spread like fire over a young fir-tree; and the Town-hall was 
crowded. The Magistrate presided. It was arranged that he was to 
make a speech, and that at the proper moment in the peroration 
Wilson was to marshal Mr. Pop to the platform. The chairman was 
in his best form. He blackguarded the Government. He set them up 
with all their iniquities to sweep them away in the flowing tide. He 
appealed to eternal Justice; and then showed that there was no neces- 
sity in appealing to it, for it held the Radical cause under sheltering 
wing ou its march to victory. Then Ireland was reached. Its popula- 
tion was described under the domination of the Castle, afraid to creep. 
out of its cabins for fear of policemen, racked in its rents, shivering in 
the ditches, and its homes ablaze. The speaker allowed the cheers to 
die away. ‘ Brothers,” he said impressively, “we have come together 
for to jine hands in hands.” The peroration had been reached; and he 
looked round for the entry of the Brother of the evening. But Pop did 
not appear. The chairman had to creep away from the point; but not. 
so far but that he could pounce upon it when required. Five minutes 
passed ; t2n minutes. The glowing figures of the speaker were paling. 
His emotions were running dry. Hoary heads on the platform behind 
him were held together in whispering converse. Men went in and out 
of the side-room on their tip-toes, making a terrible noise. The audience 
were becoming impatient ; and cries of “ Pop!” and “ the Darky!” rose 
on all sides. At length the side-door opened, and Wilson rushed in. 

“ He’s gone,” he shouted. 

“Gone!” cried the chairman, as the audience pressed forward over 
the seats. 

Wilson whispered a few words. 

“Cecilia,” gasped the Magistrate; and his hands fell by his side. 

It seems that Cecilia’s attentions about his future welfare had greatly 
flattered the negro, and inspired him with hope. He had played his 
cards artfully, and the silly girl had fallen into the trap. Knowing her 
father’s plans, she had agreed to elope with Mr. Pop, who, in choosing 
that particular night for the purpose, may have argued that he was 
orly demonstrating the more forcibly the equality of man. 

Clapham-by-the-Sea, however, did not look upon it in that light. Its 


golden rule of conduct, you see, is to draw the line somewhere. The * 


Claphamites all have daughters; and they feel—especially in view of 
the colour of the possible baby—that it would be a dreadful thing if its 
principles were adopted too literally. Since that night they have been 
wallowing in virtuous indignation. When the polling-day came they 
either abstained or voted for the rival candidate; and I believe that for 
once they are rightly represented. 
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As I write Mr. Richard Tosh sits by me, chuckling audibly. 
“Well, Mr. Tosh,” I say to him; “ you’ve won.” 
“Oh! N-yes,” he replies. 
“It’s not a very—a very creditable victory,” I remark. 
“My dear sir,” he says with a twinkle, “take an old man’s advice, 
and don’t be too critical of instruments. A spade for delving turnips, 
and a silver spoon for serving them. Its all a question of what you’re 
dealing with. Ay: that’s it. All a question of what you’re dealing 
with.” 

And it has just struck me, Klaussen, that, after all, the whole ques- 
tion in politics is one of drawing the line somewhere ; and that wisdom 
lies with the Party that knows where that ‘‘ somewhere ” ought to be. 


Yours very truly, 
Rosert Brett. 


P.S.—TI'1l tell you what happens when Cecilia brings home her dusky 
bridegroom. 


Yours, R. B. 


Medical Science and the State. 


To tHE Epitors or THE “ NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

Into the criticisms passed by Lord Dunraven on a particular 
medicine recommended as a prophylactic against influenza it is un- 
necessary for anybody but the doctor who recommended it to enter; 
but at the end of his article, “A Word with the Physicians,” which 
appears in this month’s Number of the National Review, there are some 
suggestions and remarks which deserve general attention. 

These remarks indicate a readiness to expect from the State aid 
which it is more than questionable whether the State can or ought to be 
called upon to give, and at the same time to ignore the work which, 
being legitimate work for officials, has been done by them. 

Lord Dunraven speaks with contempt of a document launched upon 
the public by the Board of Health, presumably the “ Provisional 
Memorandum” upon influenza lately issued by the Local Government 
Board ; but it may be fairly questioned whether he perceives the signi- 
ficance of the most significant passages in that Memorandum, viz. : 

1. The statement that— 


“In view of the difficulties referred to (i.¢., the brief incubation period of 
influenza, and its not possessing any definite and easily recognizable feature, &c.) 
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it is not practicable to devise any restrictive measures for the prevention of the 
spread of influenza which shall be universally applicable.” 


2. The concluding paragraph— 


‘“‘ Persons, therefore, who are attacked by this malady should not attempt to fight 
against it, but should at once seek rest, warmth, and medical treatment. The nature 
of such treatment does not fall within the scope of this Memorandum.” 


These two passages surely state very fairly the actual facts, viz., that 
the aid the State can give in some cases could not be given in this case, 
and that for medical advice patients must go to their own doctors. And 
it should, in reference to this latter statement, be remembered that the 
Memorandum was not issued till complaint had been raised in the Press 
of the silence preserved in official quarters. The writers may have 
known—but, from their writings, no one would have guessed they knew 
—that there had been published by the Local Government Board in 
July, 1891, a report drawn up by Dr. H. F. Parsons “On the Influenza 
Epidemic of 1889-90,” with an introduction by the Medical Officer of 
the Local Government Board. Therein the fact that influenza spreads 
from person to person was established, and attention drawn to the 
specialities of the disease, distinguishing it from other infectious 
diseases of which the spread can (comparatively speaking) easily be 
checked. 

The question, of course, is What were the medical authorities at 
Whitehall expected to do? And here I must fall back upon the Pall 
Mall Gazette as a typical critic of their proceedings. In an article 
published on January 15th I find this lucid demand : 

‘““We have in these columns over and over again asked that some information 
of an official kind should be obtained from the highest authorities, and should be 
given far and wide and with all possible publicity. This information need not in 
the least affect the ‘ vested interests’ of general practitioners or reduce the number 


of their visits to patients seized by or dreading the disease. The fact is that doctors 
just now have their hands full, and would be glad of some relief.” 


What is wanted is indeed hard to decide; but, if the word “ official” 
is used in its ordinary sense, surely this is a suggestion that a Govern- 
ment Department should supply information which would enable patients 
to treat themselves. 

Lord Dunraven, in his article, says that what is urgently required is 
“the careful collection, classification, and examination of facts gathered 
over a widely-extended area in order that a rational mode of treatment 
of effects may be founded upon a thorough knowledge of the natural 
history of the disease.” Accordingly, he advocates the appointment of 
a Royal Commission. If the Report of July, 1891, be consulted, it will 
be seen that such a careful collection of facts had to a large extent 
already been carried out, while the preface written by the Medical 
Officer of the Local Government Board concludes with words not at all 
unlike some used by Lord Dunraven. Suggestions of plagiarism have, 
indeed, been founded on slighter evidence ; but in the present case a 
suggestion of plagiarism would be unspeakably ludicrous, especially as 
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Lord Dunraven is in this passage rather copying the language of the 
doctor he is criticizing, who had, like the Medical Officer, pointed out 
the importance of knowing more about the natural history of the 
disease. 

Gentlemen, I am, 


Yours faithfully, 


March 18, 1892. 


Lord Dunraven and the Physicians. 


To tHe Epirors or tHE “ Nationat REvIEw.” 


GENTLEMEN,— 

Will you allow me to make a short answer to some questions 
put by Lord Dunraven in his interesting article entitled “A Word with 
the Physicians,” published in last month’s Number of the National 
Review ? 

The article may be conveniently divided into two parts: (1) that 
which deals with some remarks made by Dr. Maclaggan; and (2) that 
which is addressed to physicians generally. 

The first question does not concern me, nor have I read the incrimi- 
nated article; and I will, therefore, only protest that the sum of 
medical knowledge on any subject cannot be fairly gauged by a study of 
a single article, howsoever “lucid” and howsoever “convincing” it 
may be. 

I hope that in attempting to explain, in a few words, some of the 
questions which have been settled during the last few years, I may con- 
vince Lord Dunraven that more than the mere cataloguing of observations 
has been done, and that, although our present knowledge on many points 
is deficient, physicians are, at any rate, less ignorant than they formerly 
were with regard to the causes of some diseases. 

The idea that many forms of disease are due to minute living organisms 
is by no means a new one, for two hundred and fifty years ago Kircher 
held and taught that view. In 1675 van Leeuwenhoek described a number 
of microscopic living things which he found in infusions of hay and of 
rain water. In 1701 Nicholas Andry attributed various ailments to the 
agency of the “worms” he described. A few years later (1718) 
Lancisi ascribed malaria and plague to a similar cause. The theory 
however, was purely speculative: no proofs of its truth were established 
or even attempted, and the whole question soon ceased to excite interest. 
Succeeding generations of men of. science devoted their attention to a 
side issue which had arisen out of the main question. The point in 
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dispute was as to whether organisms arose de novo or only from pre-exist- 
ing ones according to the ancient doctrine “ omne vivum ob ovo.” 

In 1803 Richard Dunning gave a clear exposition of the “Germ theory 
of disease,” and in 1839 Sir Henry Holland published an essay *‘ On the 
hypothesis of Insect Life as a cause of Disease’’—one of the most inter- 
esting chapters in his Medical Notes and Reflections. The whole 
treatment of the subject is interrogative, not dogmatic: the matter pre- 
sented itself to the writer as a speculation—“ yet sufficiently within the 
scope of possible truth to justify a few remarks upon it.” Sir Henry 
began by pointing out that the air was full of microscopic organisms. 
“ Our actual knowledge,” he says, “carries us so far into these minute 
forms of existence, and by such uniform gradations that we cannot 
suppose the series to stop, because evidence is no longer drawn from our 
own senses or means of research. This wou'd seem to imply a 
sudden breach of continuity, such as we find in no other part of the scale 
of animal being.” 

Recent improvements in the microscope have greatly extended our 
knowledge of this subject and shown many forms of organic life hitherto 
unseen—thus proving the truth of the hypothesis just quoted. Sir 
Henry Holland went on to speculate as to the habits of these then un- 
discovered organisms—that they might arise under peculiar conditions ; 
might become diffused over wide tracts of country ; and, lastly, that 
they might “ act as poisons, or causes of disease, upon particular parts 
of the body exposed to their influence.” These conjectures are ably 
supported by references to facts which were known with regard to the 
spread of cholera. It is not a little remarkable that observation and 
experiment have proved the truth of the theory so ably expounded by 
Sir Henry Holland. 


It was some years after the publication of the article from which I 


have quoted that proofs of its truth began to be found. In 1850 Davaine 
discovered the presence of small rod-like organisms in the blood of sheep 
which had died of splenic fever (anthrax) ; and in 1863 the same observer 
came to the conclusion that the disease was due to this microbe, and 
that the symptoms of the disorder were caused by the changes it worked 
in the blood, changes he believed to be analogous to those produced by 
fermentation. This matter attracted the attention of Pasteur who 
confirmed Davaine’s researches, and convinced himself of their impor- 
tance. Pasteur shortly afterwards carried on his now historic investiga- 
tions into the nature of the destructive disease which affected vines, and 
into another disorder which had been very fatal to silkworms. 

The life history of anthrax was afterwards fully studied by Koch, who 


found that the disease called “splenic fever” could be introduced by . 


inoculating mice with the spores of a microbe which he had cultivated 
outside the body in suitable media. 

In order to prove absolutely the “ germ theory of disease,” it was, as 
Koch pointed out, not sufficient to show that a given distemper followed if 
part of a diseased animal were introduced into the tissues of a healthy 
one. It might plausibly be said that the disease thus induced was due— 
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not to any organism or germ, but—to a chemical poison introduced with 
it. To obviate this source of fallacy, Koch drew up a series of condi- 
tions, the faithful fulfilment of which would prove conclusively the fact 
that the organism itself was really the materies morbi. 

The importance of Koch’s first condition is evident. It is that the 
microbe must be constantly found in the diseased tissue of the animal 
affected with the disorder. The other conditions require a little con- 
sideration. To prove that the microbe is the only cause of the disease, 
it is necessary—not only to prove its constant presence in the diseased 
tissues of the affected animal, but—to prove that the conveyance of 
the microbe to a healthy animal causes the disease in the animal to 
which it is conveyed. And here there is a difficulty. If some of the 
diseased tissues of the affected animul were simply injected into the 
healthy one, it might naturally be said that the poison was a chemical 
one: that the disease was set up—not by the microbe, but—by the fluid 
or solid matter around it. To obviate this source of fallacy, therefore, 
Koch extracted the microbe found constantly in the diseased tissues of 
an animal, and cultivated it out of the body, amid circumstances in 
which it lived and bred. It was found possible in this way to get 
successive generations of one kind of microbe, The “cultivations” 
were carried on in different vessels. From the first culture a few 
microbes were taken to a new vessel containing nutrient material; then 
from the second tube to a third ; and so on for many generations. 

Ultimately a healthy animal was inoculated with a particle of the last 
“ cultivation,” and it was found that the disease was set up. And finally 
the microbes of the same species were found in the diseased tissues of 
the animal which had been inoculated. 

Thus, briefly, Koch’s conditions were :— 

1. The microbe must be constantly found in the diseased tissues of 
the animal affected with the disorder. 

2. The microbe must be isolated from these tissues and cultivated 
outside the body. 

3. A pure cultivation (that is, one consisting only of one kind of 
microbe) must produce the disease when introduced into the tissues of 
a healthy animal. ‘ 

4. In the animal thus inoculated the same microbe must be found. 

Now, in the case of some diseases (anthrax and tuberculosis among 
them) these conditions have been carried out, and it has been proved, as 
certainly as any problem other than the mathematical one can be proved, 
that these maladies are due to microscopic organisms. As to the exact 
method in which the symptoms of a disease are produced by microbes, 
there has been much speculation, and it is possible that the ill-effects 
are not all caused in precisely the same way. It is certain, however, 
that in some cases the action of the organism is anulogous to that 
produced by the yeast plant in fermentation, and that the products 
excreted by the microbe act as poisons to the tissues of the body of 
their host. This has been proved. Some species of microbes have 
been cultivated out of the body, and their products have been injected 
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into animals, and the result has been that symptoms of the disease 
with which the microbe is known to be associated have been set up; 
but in this case the symptoms are transitory if they are not fatal. 
Purely chemical poisons have no power of reproduction. 

The fact (for fact it is) that diseases are caused by the action of 
microbes has led to the general deduction that all diseases of the same 
class are due to microbes. The argument is derived by reasoning from 
analogy, admittedly one of the most delusive methods of reasoning. But 
no true man of science ever definitely says that a disease is caused by a 
certain microbe until that microbe has been put to the severe tests which 
have been described. A difficulty sometimes arises in finding a medium 
suitable for the nourishment of the suspected microbe: a medium in 
which the microbe can—not only live, but—breed. Then, it is neces- 
sary to find an animal which is susceptible to the action of the microbe : 
one in which the disease is produced, and the microbe reproduced. Itis 
found that all animals do not suffer from the same disease, the disease 
set up by a particular microbe. And it is found that the symptoms set 
up in different animals by the same microbe are not absolutely identical. 
Many other, and similar, curious phenomena have been lately discovered ; 
but enough has been said to show the general idea of the germ theory 
of disease, and that we have passed “ beyond the initial stage of cat.- 
loguing and classifying observations.” 

The “ germ theory,” then, expresses facts. The next question is why 
one attack of a disease caused by germs often gives immunity from a 
future attack—for one of the most curious and interesting facts in con- 
nection with many specific diseases is that, as a rule, they occur but once 
during the life of an individual. This is no new discovery. ‘“ The 
simple enunciation of the fact that certain diseases of definite course, 
and communicable by some manner of specific infection, do generally 
occur but once in the term of human existence, abounds in the most 
curious suggestions, and carries us at once into the higher and more 
hidden paths of the philosophy of life.” | So wrote Sir Henry Holland 
in 1840. Patient search and diligent climbing has not yet revealed all 
these paths ; and it would be hopeless to try to map out possible routes 
up which the most skilled and intrepid scientific mountaineers have at 
present failed to make their way. Suffice it to say that the matter is 
engaging their constant attention, and that the future is hopeful. Were 
1 to go into detail on the matters at present being fought out, Lord Dun- 
raven, I fear, would be reminded of the philosophers of Laputa. But 
I have no doubt that great results will come out of investigations, 
which now appear to many to be puerile. The matters of practical 
interest, however, are established facts, not theoretical speculations. 

Lord Dunraven’s idea that no one knows anything about the natural 
history of influenza is a mistake. Much is known. It is well to separate 
facts which are known from the theories which are probable but not 
proved. 

The following facts are known :—Influenza is not a new disease. 
Many epidemics have occurred in this country. These have occurred at 
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irregular intervals. Influenza is not always present here. The disease 
is imported. Several of the former epidemics have been traced to China. 
Influenza is infectious, and in England is mainly, if not entirely, spread 
by direct infection. The period of incubation of the disease is short = 
that is to say, there is a short interval only between the reception into 
the body of the infective material and the first manifestations of the- 
symptoms. A large proportion of the population are susceptible to the: 
disease. Three at least of these facts are of great importance. These 
facts are (1) that the disease is infectious, (2) that most people are. 
susceptible to it, and (3) that the period of incubation is short. These 
three characteristics of the malady account for the rapidity of its spread, 
and for the difficulty there must always be in checking its progress. 
In the case of influenza, as in that of all infectious diseases, the 
question of its spread rests more with the public than with the medical 
profession. In conclusion, I wish to once more insist on the importance: 
of two points which I ventured to point out as long ago as May last in 
the columns of The Morning Post: namely, that “ exposure to infection. 
on the part of a healthy person is unwise, and that for an infected 
person to take no precautions against spreading the disease is unjustifi- 
able.” 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 


M.D. (Lonp.)- 
March 15, 1892. 


Recurring Ideas. 


To tHe Epirors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 
In the March number of the National Review Mr. Walter Herries 
Pollock calls attention to a curious literary coincidence which might 
have been due to plagiarism, or, as he suggests, to the fact that two 
authors unconsciously pursued the same train of thought. Recurring 
ideas in books are not uncommon and not surprising; but perhaps it. 
is less usual to find the theories of authors corresponding with those 
. adopted at a later period with every likelihood of being brought to a 
, guecessful issue. Perhaps you will permit me to point out two striking 
instances in Lord Lytton’s novel, The Caztons. The first is of particular 
interest to readers of the National Review, owing to the articles on old- 
age pensions which have just been published in its pages. 

Lord Lytton pourtrays in his novel an eccentric character, John 
Tibbets, or “‘ Uncle Jack,” who is full of wild plans for the benefit of 
humanity. Early in life he had issued the prospectus of a “ New Grand 
National Benevolent Insurance Society,” which set forth “the immense 
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‘benefits to Society arising from habits of providence, and the introduc- 
tion of Insurance Companies—proving the infamous rate of premiums 
exacted by the existent offices, and their inapplicability to the wants of 
the honest artisan. . . . But such was the vbtuseness of the industrial 
classes, so little did they perceive the benefits of subscribing one and 
ninepence a week from the age of twenty-one to fifty, in order to secure at 
the latter age the annuity of £18, that the Company dissolved into thin 
air.” 

Here, indubitably, in a work issued in 1849, we have the idea of old- 
age pensions. Lord Lytton ridicules the scheme, and puts it upon an 
impracticable basis ; but this is simply to preserve the odd character of 
its promoter, “ Uncle Jack.” The subscription is preposterously large, 
and the annuity ridiculously small; the necessary amendment gives us 
‘the scheme which Mr. Chamberlain now urges upon the Government. 

To the same prolific brain Mr. Besant may have been indebted for 
his idea of an Authors’ Society. It was Lord Lytton’s “ Uncle Jack” 
who conceived the idea of “The Grand Anti-Publisher Confederate 
Authors’ Society,” by which every author was to be his own publisher— 
“that is,” he explained, ‘‘ every author who joins the Society. No more 
submission of immortal works to mercenary calculators, to sordid 
tastes—no more hard bargains and broken hearts—no more crumbs of 
bread choking great tragic poets in the streets—no more Paradises Lost 
-at ten pounds apiece! The author brings his book to a select committee 
appointed for the purpose ; men of delicacy, education, and refinement— 
authors themselves ; they read it, the Society publish ; and after a modest 


‘deduction, which goes towards the funds of the Society, the treasurer 


hands over the profits to the author.” 

There are other schemes—one, for example, for utilizing the fog of 
London, which would have pleased Count Rumford—all good in con- 
<eption and all unworkable and ruinous. But perhaps Mr. Chamberlain 


and Canon Blackley would be surprised to learn that old-age pensions 


had been considered over forty years ago. 
Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


J. Cumine Watters. 
Handsworth, Birmingham, | 


March 2, 1892. 


Old-Age Pensions. 


To tHE Epirors or THE “ NationaL ReEvIEWw.” 


GENTLEMEN ,— 

I have naturally been much interested in all three of the articles 
‘contained in the National Review of this month, following, as they did, 
upon Mr. Chamberlain’s exposition of the scheme of the Parliamentary 
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Sub-Committee. The ground covered, however, is so large that I 
propose to restrict myself in the few remarks I should like to make to 
Mr. G. Holloway’s paper. I may have other opportunities of 
considering the “economic objections” of Mr. Mackay (indeed, with 
some of them I find myself in full agreement) ; while Dr. Bode’s paper 
may be taken as most valuable evidence of the growing distaste, even in 
Germany, of any compulsory State-aided and employer-aided scheme of 
national pensions for the aged. 

I am well aware that Mr. Holloway, M.P., has long been of the 
opinion that his method of friendly-society insurance, as carried out in 
the Borough of Stroud Working Men’s Conservative Association, is 
destined to spread universally—that the scheme is rapidly becoming a. 
sort of Aaron’s rod, swallowing up all the Odd Fellows, Foresters, 
Shepherds, &c., in the kingdom. Iam afraid I am unable to hold such 
assured views. And, in passing, a word of strong protest should be 
uttered against political benefit societies. A letter which I have before: 
me confirms Mr. Holloway’s statement that benefit societies are now 
established by both political Parties in a large number of villages of 
Gloucestershire, and also in some of the towns. There are, however, 
grave objections to tying up the working man’s thrift with his politics. 
“ Everything in its place and a place for everything;” and, in the 
writer’s opinion, experience has shown that the great majority of the 
mutual provident associations of the labour classes have done the right 
thing in rigorously excluding all political and religious differences from 
lodge- and court-room. It is possible for a working man conscien- 
tiously to change his political opinions within forty or fifty years, and his 
so doing ought not to carry with it the loss of his thrift provision. Of 
course, if Mr. Holloway’s scheme should become universal, the political 
element would be dropped. It is probable, however, that the success 
of the Stroud and other kindred Societies has been somewhat depen- 
dent on the presence of this very political element and the organization 
it carries with it. 

Those who have a practical acquaintance with the working of 
friendly societies will be in full accord with the Member for the Stroud 
Division when he affirms, in criticizing Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, that 
the average working man will not make a pension for his old age which 
calls for separate and distinct weekly or fortnightly payments extend- 
ing over a long period of years. If he takes the pension at all, the. 
contributions must be incorporated with those he already pays to his. 
friendly (or trade) society. And under a system of combined rates of 
payment considerable success has been attained. I have so often 
exposed the wonderful story about the two Odd Fellows whom so many 
writers have conspired to hand down to posterity, that I can here only 
say that, so far as the valuation of the Manchester Unity, now in 
process, has been carried out, Mr. Reuben Watson, the Society’s. 
actuary, has discovered 327 members insured for superannuation, or 
pension, benefits; and, probably, 2,000 would be a fair estimate of the 
total number. In several societies, also, belonging to the centralized. 
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class, and including the Hearts of Oak, all the members are secured 
pensions, as well as the members of Miners’ Relief Funds, Railway 
Societies, and a considerable number of local societies. 

I confess it is news to me to learn “that to insure absolute solvency 
at all times the scale of contributions to the Sick and Funeral Fund 
should be greatly in excess of the average demand upon it.” I have 
had some experience in friendly-society finance, and have found 
considerable difficulty in getting members to contribute their full share, 
and no more, to the common funds, so that the society’s assets may be 
equal to its liabilities, as shown under valuation. To make every 
member pay in excess of the average liability he brings to his society 
would be to subvert the whole science of vital statistics and destroy at a 
stroke the working of the law of averages. Indeed, Mr. Holloway, so 
far as I understand his scheme, would send the whole body of friendly- 
society actuaries packing—there would be no employment left for them. 
The great friendly societies have already passed through many periods 
of epidemic, as well as the time of the Lancashire cotton famine; and 
those with any stability about them are not going to be “swamped” by 
an influenza epidemic. Of course, the ideally perfect financial arrange- 
ment is that of the “equalized” districts of the Order of Druids. 
“ Given a sufficient number of local lodges . . . , grouped together in a 
district, some lodges, baving within the past twelve months experienced 
a rate of sickness below the average for which the rates of payment had 
been calculated, would be in possession of a surplus more than sufficient 
to meet their liabilities; while other lodges, having experienced an 
overflow of sickness among their members, might find themselves with 
a deficit. The liabilities of each separate lodge having been duly provided 
for, any surplus that might remain goes to build up a reserve fund for the 
common good of all lodges in the district.” (Mutual Thrift: pp. 298, 294). 
If Mr. Holloway will examine the financial condition of the Sheffield 
District of the Druids—now, I believe, in the way to becoming a 
distinct society—he will see that there is no need to move for the 
adoption of councils of super-perfection, in order to obtain reserves against 
extraordinary calls on the funds. Friendly-society reformers have enough 
to do in remedying past defects, results of imperfect actuarial know- 
ledge, and in bringing up the old members’ contributions to a standard 
of sufficiency, without calling upon all members, young and old alike, to 
pay “excess” fares. And, to my mind, the great blot on the Stroud 
system is that it requires these “excess” fares in order to be “a suc- 
cessful experiment.” In other words, members are over-charged, for 
their own good, in the prospect, if they retain membership till death, of 
having the overcharge, with usury, returned to them. It reminds one 
of the ingenious plan, in the days when the parents of children paid 
school fees, by which a child had to bring 4d. every Monday for the 
week’s schooling, and, provided he attended regularly, in twelve months’ 
time half of the accumulated fees was returned. It is doubtful whether 
the five millions of adult members of friendly societies in England and 
Wales would submit to a similar system of rewards by way of Old-Age 
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Pensions. It is difficult to judge whether the Stroud system is success- 
ful: many years more will have to elapse before we can pronounce a ver- 
dict. The society is really a combination of elements taken from the 
ordinary benefit club, a savings-bank, and a dividing society. It is quite 
true that “the society has no liabilities beyond actual assets in hand, 
and therefore can never become insolvent”; it may also become equally 
true that in old age the members may not be secured an adequate pension 
for the remaining years of life. If National Pensions are to be provided 
on the insurance principle, they must surely be based on actuarial caleu- 
lations: i.e, they must be what are termed “certain” in point of 
amount and in their nature. The results of 5 per cent. compound 
interest are startling when compared with investments at (say) 3 per 
cent. But in these days of lowered interest no actuary of any standing 
will be found who will certify scales for superannuation, or old-age, 
pensions calculated on a rate of interest exceeding 3 per cent. Mr. 
Holloway points to large results, telling us that members of seventeen 
years’ standing have £38 16s. 1d. standing to their credit towards the 
Old-Age Pension: it is not a great amount, when we remember that a 
sum of money fructifying at 5 per cent. interest will double itself in 
fourteen years and seventy-five days, while at 3 per cent. the same 
sum will not do this under twenty-three vears and one hundred and 
sixty-four days And we cannot expect to see a realization of 5 per 
cent. on capital outside the circle of political friendly societies. Old 
members in a semi-county society, with which the writer is well 
acquainted, take out from £300 to £400 in pension benefits of 5s. a 
week. After ministers of religion and gardeners, the agricultural 
labourer enjoys the longest average life. It would appear to the writer, 
therefore, that to establish Old-Age Pensions on the principles at work 
in the Stroud and kindred societies would be so hazardous, so. void 
of all sound canons of mutual insurance, that no thoughtful statesman 
would ever make the attempt. 

But when we come to consider the possibility of “ reforming the great 
friendly societies upon the same principles ” we may well be appalled at 
the suggestion. “The process,” writes Mr. Holloway, “would be 
simple. We should make a valuation of each member’s share of the 
funds belonging to the lodge of which he is a member (a very simple 
calculation), carry the amount to his individual account in the books of 
his lodge, arrange his prospective contributions according to age and 
liability to sickness, and credit him with his share of the annual surplus 
in future years.” I always thought it required two parties to make an 
agreement. The representatives of friendly societies possessing a mem- 
bership of 2,236,000 and a capital of £16,099,000 will meet in London in 
a few weeks to consider the question of Old-Age Pensions. I should be 
sorry for the political welfare of the member for the Stroud Division, 
or of any Government, who informed the representatives at that Con- 
ference of the fate in store for the funds of their respective societies. 
The aristocracy of the working-classes will need some persuading, 
before they consent to hand over to Mr. Holloway, or to the State, the 
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millions which they have been accumulating, ever since the first years 
of the century, in thrift institutions that they originated, in struggle 
and difficulty have built up, and are now making actuarily solvent, for 
themselves, by themselves. Before such a vision Canon Blackley’s 
National Provident scheme sinks into utter insignificance. 

As the Manchester Unity, the Foresters, and other great friendly 
societies are preparing pension schemes for themselves, and a revised 
national scheme will also have been placed before the Friendly 
Societies’ Conference, before many weeks are over, for further discussion 
on the general subject, it will be wise policy to wait awhile. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 


J. Frome WILKINSON. 
Kilvington Rectory, Nottingham, 
March 14, 1892. 


To tHE Eprrors or THE “ NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

When a foreign writer undertakes to enlighten English readers, 
we have a right to expect that he shall write without partisan feeling. 
I protest that Dr. W. Bode’s article on The Old-age Pension Question, 
in the March Number of the National Review, is utterly misleading. 
Dr. Bode gives his readers to understand that the Insurance System 
and State Socialism generally have fallen into disrepute in Germany. 
I venture to say that such a general statement is wholly inaccurate. 


Dr. Bode should have explained that he spoke for himself and the Party . 


to which he belongs. To say that the whole nation (or even the major 
part of it) is tired of Prince Bismarck’s State Socialistic legislation is 
to speak without due consideration. Of course, the Radicals have always 
opposed such legislation—for “’tis their nature to”— ; but the Radicals 
form one of the weakest of German Parliamentary Parties, and their 
avowed “ policy ” is simply obstruction and negation. As for the state- 
ment that “we Germans are sick of State Insurance:” Why did Dr. 
Bode forget to say that, when the Radicals in the Reichstag proposed 
recently that the Old-age Tnsurance Law should be repealed, not only 
did the Conservatives and Catholics—the traditional friends of State 
Socialism and of working-men in Germany—oppose the idea, but even 
the Social Democrats, who were formerly hostile to the measure? For 
Dr. Bode to speak of “we Germans” is misleading. Dr. Bode is no 
State Socialist; and I wish English readers to know that when he con- 
demns German social legislation of the last twenty years he speaks for 
himself and his associates, not for Germany. 
Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 

Skipton, near Leeds, Witiiam Harsutt Dawson. 

March 10, 1892. 
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The Revival of Jacobinism. 


To tHE Eprirors or THe “ Natronat 
GENTLEMEN,— 


The political association, first known as the Breton Club, and 
afterwards as the Society of Friends of the Constitution, by estab- 
lishing itself, in October, 1789, in an ancient convent in the Rue St. 
Honoré, converted the name of a religious order founded in the 
thirteenth century into one of the most significant epithets known to 
modern politics. The sobriquet itself is, in fact, so far discredited that 
hardly any person or party since the days of the “culbute généra” 
has chosen voluntarily to pose as a “ Jacobin.” The name has been the 
missile hurled by the party of law and order at those whom they con- 
sidered their most dangerous opponents,—an epithet against which the 
latter were for ever endeavouring to defend themselves by the allegation 
that they were not unnecessary disturbers of existing systems, but 
heralds of improvement and apostles of political progress. The reason 
of which discredit is not far to seek. ‘Jacobinism” is in itself a local 
term. It belongs to a certain place and time, and is inseparably con- 
nected with the grand and appalling fiasco of the French Revolution. 

The English opinion of the French Revolution, which is that, in spite 
of all the reforms and advances which it embodied, it was on the whole 
a horror and a hissing, which persists in seeing in the phenomenon not an 
ideal French “ People” throwing off the yoke of centuries of aristocratic 
and monarchical tyranny, but the frantic effort (partly successful, partly 
tragical, in its utter failure) of a degraded nation to get back at one 
step the national happiness abandoned by centuries of willing bedazzled 
slavery on one hand, and of vain and vulgar tyranny on the other, by 
centuries occupied in the pursuit of false and vicious ideals,—this 
opinion is from time to time strengthened by the recrudescence of 
Jacobinism among us. At least, the term “ Radical,” which never had such 
painful associations, is beginning already to fail to serve the purpose 
of language applicable to the class of politician referred to, unless coupled 
with the now commonly appended adjective “extreme.” Radicalism, 
moreover, does not express the thing—for it is a thing, a spirit more than 
a group of individuals, to which we refer ; the term is already out of date ; 
it belongs to the period of defined programmes of legitimate reform, and 
vainly strives to keep pace with the vague and will-o’-the-wisp-ish 
activities of its modern successor. 

It is true that methods of Radicalism of the day, with its wealth of 
airy promises, are hardly to be distinguished from those of the Jacobin 
of 1789. 

“Make me your representative,” said Maximilian Robespierre, “and 
you shall be exempt from the charges hitherto exacted from you on the 
plea of the necessities of the State. They shall be borne exclusively 
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by those of superior fortune to yours, by those who consume in cities the 
fruits of your labour... . 

“The chateaux shall be demolished, and the lands divided equally 
among you.... 

“You farmers shall pay no more tithe tax or impost. Better still, 
the lands which you hold at rent shall ws your own ; you shall divide 
with no one else the fruits which you reap.” 

And to the labourers he said (with delightful echawnian) “ The fields 
watered by the sweat of your brow shall be taken from the grasping 
employer, and given to you.” 

One fundamental characteristic of Jacobinism is an unsuspecting con- 
fidence in the blind forces of impatience and discontent, those forces 
which it is the very business of the true politician to examine, criticize, 
classify, and formulate. Again, in itself, this energy (as Aristotle might 
say), may be defined as the most serious and pernicious form of 
“fussing.” And the mind of the incorruptible Robespierre was, by the 
way, an ideal type of that narrow, unfinished, half-educated intelligence 
of which this disease in all ages takes the strongest hold. Robespierre’s 
was the common or borné middle-class nature—on which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold so often dwelt—with little talent, no genius, and immense 
conceit, to which the most well-meaning criticism was unbearable. 
Intellectual superiority was, in fact, the only and sufficient crime which 
condemned many of his victims. Truth was, he firmly believed, as 
patent to him as to any of these professed wiseacres who thought to 
advise and patronize him; and the influence of Robespierre, and of his 
most congenial colleagues, has probably done more than anything else 
towards that striking incidental result of the French Revolution, the 
final discrediting of “ abstract theory,” so hopefully elaborated by the 
intellectual advance of the eighteenth century, as a guide for practical 
social and political life. 

The paradox, as it appears to be, of this conclusion is not one in 
reality. The “ideal,” however we may desire it, is not to be obtained 
wholesale in real life. And the mind anxious to reproduce it, as it 
appears fully mapped out on paper, as fully as possible for the sake of 
apparent success, will begin and possibly end with realizing that which 
is of least vital importance, will, with a “niggling” pettiness, want the 
courage to seize the ruder, broader outlines, and by this absence of pro- 
portion miss even an attainable degree of truth, and make, in an 
according degree, a tragical fiasco. To have an “Ideal” ever present, 
and yet to realize what are the most salient and vital features of it, and 
with patient discrimination and drawing of the line,—to try and hit off 
these in a rude practical ébawche is the work of the forces of education 
and experience, And from these true Jacobinism has ever a profound 
and singleminded aversion. 

“ The educated classes,” observed Robespierre in his speech inaugurat- 
ing the féte of the Supreme Being, “ have disgraced themselves in this 
Revolution. Zo the eternal shame of intellect, it has all been done by the 
people.” Poor intellect! Certainly “education and experience” had 
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little voice in that matter. But do those who represent these forces 
altogether regret the “ disgraceful ” occurrence ? 

When a modern politician who cannot find a hearing among the 
“educated” section of his fellow-citizens at once divides them into 
“the masses and the classes,’ do we not hear again the note of 
Jacobinism? For what corrupting flattery of ignorance, what blind 
contempt of intelligence, is involved in such pernicious watchwords as 
this, which has been invented, after all, by the most eminent statesman 
of our day. The support of the floating forces of ignorance and of 
small and self-seeking discontent is the “ public opinion” that supports 
Jacobinism ; and the “ masses,” in this sense, will always be on the side 
of those who know how to fall in with their petty fads and prejudices. 
But this is not the true “public opinion.” It is selected: it is the 
opinion of individuals acting as individuals, and not as part of the 
State. In a word, it is not average opinion. In Wales, in Scotland, 
we have seen this principle admirably exemplified. To take the Welsh 
provinces as the best example—for there, perhaps, there is more danger 
than elsewhere, the question is merely a relative one,—of a positively 
anti-English feeling. What a responsibility is incurred by the poli- 
ticians who from time to time have talked vainly of Saxon intrusion, 
and of fostering “ Welsh nationality!” The historical view of the 
matter is simply that the civilization of the Welsh provinces is on the 
whole, and comparatively speaking, low, and would be immeasurably 
checked and narrowed by being thrown back upon the idea of an illusory 
nationality. In fact, as Lord Randolph Churchill once observed—a 
remark intended as an antidote to certain suggestions recently diffused 
among the Nonconformists of the principality—the whole idea was 
nonsense. There was no real grievance, and they had much better 
“lose themselves in the larger idea of Great Britain.” The mention 
of Nonconformity reminds one of another example of what may be 
called the hostility to thought prevalent among certain extreme Radicals. 
Apart from the self-interest which demands and carefully fosters that 
artificial discontent which is the necessary steam of their political 
engine, it is surprising how earnest and sincere persons give so exclu- 
sive a hearing to the technical plea of tolerance, as not only to ignore 
the historical position of the established Church, but apparently to 
assume that all opinions, merely because they are “ opinions,” are 
equally true, sensible, and elevating. 

A great newspaper cannot exactly ignore existing facts, but it is no 
exaggeration to say that, judging from the periodical “ politico-noncon- 
formist” utterances of the Daily News, a reader might easily imagine 
that the so-called Church was the one out of fifty competing sects whose 
insignificance and impertinence most required a rap on the knuckles. It 
is certain—to return to our Jacobinical text—that the ‘educated 
classes” could hardly he expected to give much assistance in diffusing 
such a profoundly unhistoric attitude. When we find, in the same 
influential organ, the efforts of the English Church in Wales (the Church 
of half the inhabitants of the principality) comically stigmatized as 
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illicit ecclesiastical “ poaching,” our hearty enjoyment of this is only 
marred by the reflection that here again is—if anything—pure Jacobin- 
ism. Otherwise the lament is as amusing as Mr. Cobb’s argument that 
the conscience clause in our provincial schools is a failure, because the 
persons whose interests are concerned are blissfully unaware of the 
injury and degradation imposed upon them until reminded of it by 
Mr. Cobb. 

The broad outlines of the respective positions of the Church and of 
the dissenting bodies as religious and civilizing influences are altogether 
lost upon this school of reformer, so immersed is he in the realization 
of “niggling details ” of the political ideal. 

To turn, by way of conclusion, to the characteristic we have referred 
to as “ political fussing,” the name for talking, contesting, legislating, or 
obstructing legislation, as ends in themselves, there is perhaps hardly 
anything more closely identified than this, in the minds of the average 
non-political looker-on, with the nature of extreme Radicalism. In this 
respect hardly anything could be more Jacobinical than the activity 
(one can scarcely call it by any more distinctive name) of Mr. Labou- 
chere—Mr. Labouchere, that Mephistopheles (but surely a second-rate 
one), who for ever haunts the troubled Faust of serious politics. We may 
feel sure in our secret souls that the hon. Member’s political canards, 
and those of the distinguished “ society” journalist are alike based upon 
a sound knowledge of the principles of advertising. He may confide 
to his amused audience a Parliamentary aside that he means very little, 
but that the Radicals outside the House “like that sort of thing.” 
Doubtless they are getting to; they are also, perhaps, victims of their 
own ignorance. None the less is it true that not only a profound dis- 
respect for the forces of education and experience, a petty and anti- 
historical party spirit, but also a peculiar insincerity and unseriousness 
have somehow made for themselves a tolerable place in our councils, to 
which they should have no presentable claim but under a régime of 
Jacobinism. 


Geo. H. Powe tut. 
2, Thanet Place, Temple Bar. 


August 3rd, 1891. 


Fair Trade and Authority. 


To tHe Epirors or tHe “ Natronat REvIEw.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

It is recorded of Carlyle that on one occasion, after listening with 
apparent patience to an elaborate exposition of opinions and arguments 
from a gentleman whose name is mercifully withheld, he merely shook 
his head slowly, and said, in a sad and meditative voice, “Ye’re a 
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meeserable creature—a puir, meeserable, creature.” This seems to me 
to be very much the mental attitude taken up by the strictest sect of 
the Free-traders towards those of their weaker brethren who have so far 
lapsed from the paths of orthodoxy as to preach a doctrine, based on the 
principle of reciprocity, which they call Fair Trade. It is in vain that 
they give facts and figures, and state and restate their irrefutable argu- 
ments with condemnable iteration: your Free-trader merely shrugs his 
shoulders and goes on his way. If ever he should be urged into giving 
any justification of the faith which he holds, he speaks briefly and with 
authority, as one who knows the law; saying that these things have 
long since been inquired into, and pronounced upon, by men whom the 
world has held among its wisest in such matters, and that the truth 
with regard to them has been made entirely clear, so that as a city set 
on a hill it cannot be hid. 

It would be curious to find out in what consists the overwhelming 
weight of authority which so presses down the scales against the up- 
holders of Reciprocity. There is perhaps no greater name among 
writers on economical subjects than that of Mr. John Stuart Mill, and 
it may be unhesitatingly affirmed that he is on the side of the Fair- 
traders. It is true that in the Principles of Political Economy he touches 
very seldom on the point at issue. preferring to dwell on the more con- 
genial subject of the advantage of universal Free Trade. Nevertheless, 
when he does deal with the central doctrine of the Fair-traders he is 
explicit in stating the result which he arrives at with regard to the 
question. In the last paragraph of his chapter on “Taxes on Com- 
modities,” he says that “a country cannot be expected to renounce the 
power of taxing foreigners unless foreigners will in return practise 
towards itself the same forbearance. The only mode in which a country 
can save itself from being a loser by the revenue duties imposed by 
other countries on its commodities is to impose corresponding revenue 
duties on theirs.” The weight of Mr. Mill’s opinion is increased by the 
fact that the chapter which he devotes to an analysis of the subject of 
«International Values” is generally considered by those most com- 
petent to judge to be a flawless piece of reasoning. It is, therefore, very 
difficult to understand what justification the disciples of the “inspired 
bagman ” can have for the airs of superiority which they choose to give 
themselves. On the contrary, there seems to be every reason why they 
should be humble in their attitude as regards those who speak from 
the vantage ground of an authority so high ; for Cobden, their teacher 
and guide, has at any rate been proved by the event to have donned a 
prophetic mantle many sizes too large for him when he gave assurance 
to the world that all nations would speedily follow England’s example. 

The question, even as regards England, cannot be considered to have 
been definitely set at rest. Not long ago Mr. Goschen made a speech 
on a motion in favour of assembling a Conference to consider the de- 
velopment of the trade of the Empire, in which he tentatively and with 
great caution referred toa possibility of reconstructing our fiscal system, 
if by so doing the Colonies could be brought to consent to abolish the 
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Customs barriers which at present tend to keep English goods out of 
Colonial markets. Even in that case, he said, the difficulties would be 
very great; but he considered that they ought to be faced, for the sake 
of the great objects to be attained. A great many people are in agree- 
ment with Mr. Goschen. An Imperial Zollverein would be a very great 
achievement—certainly a step towards closer union with the Colonies, 
one which would almost bring the great Federation Scheme out of the 
land of dreams into the region of practical politics. Yet Mr. Goschen’s 
speech was so sharply criticised that it is much to be feared he will not 
venture upon this ground again. It was declared that he was a Pro- 
tectionist in disguise. Now, Reciprocity, or Fair Trade, is not Protection; 
and surely, if it came to be well known and universally recognized that 
perhaps the highest English authority on matters appertaining to 
foreign trade had pronounced emphatically in favour of it, we should 
no longer hear such a suggestion as that of Mr. Goschen dismissed with 
contemptuous brevity merely because it ran counter to the irrational 
application of the principle of Free Trade. There can be no reason 
why a fiscal policy which we alone among civilized nations have adopted, 
or seem likely to adopt, should be declared absolutely infallible. 

It should, moreover, be observed that the arguments employed by 
those who make of this question a theme and a controversy are generally 
superficial. I have before me a list of these arguments, both for and 
against, drawn up by Mr. Sidney Buxton. No one of them on either 
side touches on the real issue. Briefly formulated after the model of 
the language employed by Mr. Mill in his chapter on “ International 
Values,” it would stand as follows: The advantage or the disadvantage 
which accrues to a country from any particular retaliatory tax imposed on 
an imported commodity depends upon whether the gain resulting from the 
lessening of the intensity of the country’s demand for the commodity is 
sufficient to counterbalance the loss suffered by the consumer of the com- 
modity. That is the basis on which the profit-and-loss account of the 
matter must be worked out. 

The fact of the diminution of the cost of a country’s imports, through 
the decrease of the intensity of its demand for them, is a point which 
has been abundantly demonstrated in the chapter on “ International 
Values”; yet it is a principle which is persistently ignored by modern 
writers on the subject,—both by those who are in favour of Reciprocity 
and those who are against it,—and it is difficult to resist the inference 
that they must be ignorant of its existence. When Mr. Mill declared 
that “the only mode in which a country can save itself from being a 
loser by the revenue duties imposed by other countries on its com- 
modities is to impose corresponding duties on theirs,” he had evidently 
convinced himself that as a general rule the advantage in the terms of 
exchange* resulting from the imposition of a retaliatory tax would more 
than counterbalance the loss suffered by the consumer of the article. 

The shining lights of the Cobden Club, who lay down the law so glibly 
on this difficult question, should be called upon to do one of two things. 

* “Exchange” is here used in sense of ‘ barter.” 
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Either they should show that Mr. Mill’s chapter on “ International! 
Values” has been satisfactorily refuted or they should set about refuting 
it on their own account. The dilemma might not be pleasant, for it is 
hardly to be expected that the latter alternative would commend itself 
to them as being practicable. It is not the first-comer who can bend 
the bow of Ulysses. 
Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


M. S. ConstTaBLe. 
London, January 6, 1892. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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